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SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

‘Trailanga Swami once said that because a man reasons he is conscious of 
multiplicity, of variety. Attaining Samadhi, one gives up the body in twenty-one 
days. Spiritual consciousness is not possible without the awakening of the 
Kundalini .’ 1 

'/V 'A' Vv 

‘How long does a man reason and discriminate? As long as he is conscious 
of the manifold, as long as he is aware of the universe, of embodied beings, 
T’ and “you”. He becomes silent when he is truly aware of Unity. This was 
the case with Trailanga Swami .’ 2 

* * # 

In Benares I saw a young sannyasi who belonged to the sect of Nanak. He 
was the same age as you [/>., ‘M\ author of Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna ]. He 
used to refer to me as the “loving monk”. His sect has a monastery in Benares. 
[ was invited there one day. I found that the Mohanta was like a housewife. 
I asked him, “What is the way?” “For the Kaliyuga,” he said, “the path of 
devotion as enjoined by Narada.” He was reading a book- When the reading 
was over, he recited : “Vishnu is in water, Vishnu is on land, Vishnu is on the 
mountain top ; the whole world is pervaded by Vishnu.” At the end he said, 
“Peace ! Peace ! Abiding Peace !” 

‘One day he was reading the Gita. He was so strict about his monastic rules 
that he would not read a holy book looking at a worldly man. So he turned his 
face toward me and his back on Mathur, who was also present. It was this holy 
man who told me of Narada’s path of devotion as suited to the people of the 

Kaliyuga .’ 3 

Com p. — Swam i Sarveshananda. 



1 . ‘M’, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, (hereafter Gospel ), trans. Swami Nikhil- 

ananda, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1969, p. 183. 

2. Gospel, p. 110. .... . 

3- Gospel, pp. 238-9. Cf. p. 386 for a somewhat similar saying m a different setting. 



PERSONALITY : CONCEPTS AND DEVELOPMENT —II 



(EDITORIAL) 



In the last part of the editorial we have 
studied the views of the Western psychol- 
ogists about Personality and .its development. 
In this part, we shall mainly restrict our 
attention to the views of the different schools 
of Indian Philosophy. These views depend 
upon their conceptions regarding the Atnian s 
which forms the central core of the per- 
sonality of every individual. One’s con- 
ception of the Atman differs according to 
the intensity of ignorance functioning in the 
person. The grossest of these conceptions 
are those of the Carvakas, and the subtlest 
is that of the Advaita Vedantists. 

2 . The View of the Cdrvdkas : 

Amongst the Carvakas there are four 
schools of thought. One school believes in 
the physical body as the real self — the 
Person ; because when anybody becomes 
fat or thin, he thinks ‘I am fat ; I am thin’ ; 
and so on. Another school of the Carvakas 
believes that the sense-organs are the real 
self of man ; because one experiences so in 
his life, if anybody is blind or deaf, he 
feels ‘I am blind ; I am deaf ; and so on. 
Still another school of the Carvakas thinks 
that because one experiences hunger, thirst, 
etc. in his life, and feels, ‘I am hungry; I am 
thirsty’ ; and so on, the Prana or the vital 
force functioning in man is the real man. 
Yet another school of the Carvakas says that 
because one experiences in his life : ‘I am 
thinking ; I am feeling’ ; and so on, the mind 
of man is the real self — constituting his real 
personality. 

All these views are very gross, and it is 
evident that each one of them speaks out 
of his own experience. The philosophy of 
li f e according to the Carvakas is : 

While life is yours, live joyously ; 



None can escape Death’s searching 
eye ; 

When once this frame of ours they burn. 
How shall it e’er again return ? 1 

Carvakas were the most materialistic 
people, who did not believe in the Vedas, and 
the higher life. It obviously follows from 
their philosophy that the development of 
one’s personality depends upon the deve- 
lopment of one’s physique, vitality, power of 
organs, and mental capacities. In the 
modern world as well, we find people whose 
thoughts are similar to the Carvakas, and 
they spend more time and energy in devel- 
oping their body, vitality, and mental 
faculties, than on building up their spiritual 
life. 





View 




Buddhists in general do not believe jn the 
existence of the Atman as the ultimate 
Reality. According to them man’s present 
state of existence consists of a perpetual 
change. They say that life is a continuous 
stream of becoming, and there is no per- 
manent existence as the self. The empirical 
self, which a man experiences, is a com- 
bination of perception, feeling, past impres- 
sions, intelligence, and the form. In other 
words, it consists of five aggregates or 
skandhas, viz, the aggregate of matter — 
rupaskandha, the aggregate of ideas— 
samjhaskandha , the aggregate of feelings 
and sensations — vedandskandha, the aggre- 
gate of instincts — samskaraskandha ■ and 



l* A Source Book of Indian Philosophy, Ed. 
S. Radhakrishnan, and C. A. Moore, Princeton: 
Priceton University Press, 1957, (hereafter Source 
Book), p. 228. 

2* For details, vide Source Book, pp. 272-345. 
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the aggregate of consciousness — vijnana - 
skandha . 

The Buddhists do not believe so much in 
the relative life of man, and mainly 
emphasize on his ethical remaking. They 
preach the eightfold path of morality in 
order to get rid of ignorance, and to attain 
Nirvana. They trace the cause of human 
sufferings in ignorance and the selfish crav- 
ings of the senses. They believe in the 
ethical building up of man’s life as the only 
way to be free from misery and transmigra- 
tion. According to them Buddha was the 
Ideal Person, and attainment of Ruddhahood 
is the real ideal of human life. 

4. The Jaina View : 

According to the Jaina metaphysics, the 
world consists of Jiva — the spirit or the 
soul, and A jiva — the matter. Man, accord- 
ing to them is nothing but the Jiva bound 
by what is called the Karmic matter, and is 
never separated from it until his final 
release. Till then the Jiva is susceptible to 
birth and death. For the salvation of the 
Jiva, the Jainas prescribe the three fold 
method, viz, right faith, right knowledge, 
and right conduct. Belief in the real exist- 
ence is the right faith; knowledge of one’s real 
nature is the right knowledge ; and the prac- 
tice of the five virtues, viz, (1) ahimsd, 
non-violence, (2) speaking the truth, (3) non- 
stealing, (4) chastity, and (5) non-attach- 
ment to worldly things, comprise the right 
conduct. 

Thus according to the Jainas the present 
personality of man is a degraded personality, 
and the ideal is to develop him spiritually 
by ethical and moral disciplines in order to 
attain his higher Personality. They believe 
that in the state of liberation one attains 
perfect tranquility, perfect knowledge, and 
perfect power, which are the characteristics 
of man’s real Personality. 

5. The Sank fry a and the Yoga Views : 

Both Sankhya and the Yoga philosophies 



accept two eternal principles : Pur us a 
and Prakrti, that is, Spirit and the Pri- 
mordial Matter. Purus a is a conscious 
entity, and Prakrti is inert, consisting 
of gunas or the attributes — sattv'a , rajas, 
and tamos (purity, dynamism, and 
inertia). According to them, the empirical 
self or the Jiva is bound by the threefold 
gunas, and is made to suffer and transmi- 
grate. Tn order to get rid of this bondage 
the Saihkhya system prescribes the practice 
of knowledge — Tattvdbhydsa , which means, 
discriminating between the Purusa and the 
Prakrti. When ignorance is dispelled by 
real knowledge, the Jiva regains his inherent 
freedom, because the true self is always 
free. This state is called Kaivalya, in which 
the Purusa alone exists without any con- 
tamination of the Prakrti. 

According to Yoga system some psycho- 
logical disciplines — the Astanga Yoga and 
others— have been prescribed, by practising 
which man ultimately attains Kaivalya. 

Thus both Sahkhya and Yoga systems 
believe that the present man is degraded in 
nature, and his true personality is attained 
after attaining Kaivalya. 

6. The Vedantic View : 

According to the Vedantists, man’s per- 
sonality as it appears today is not his real 
personality, because it is constantly chang- 
ing, and is subject to misery and trans- 
migration. The unchanging Reality — the 
Atman, is the real Man. The Atman is the 
Existence-Consciousness-Bliss absolute. Tn 
the Upanisads it has been called as the 
Sodasakala Purusa ’ 3 or the * Aupcmisada - 

Purusa' A This subject has been very lucidly 
discussed in the Atmopanisad, according to 
which the Purusa is threefold, viz, the 
Bdhydtmd — the outer self, the Antardtmd — 
the inner self and the Paramdtmd — the in- 



3 - Vide Pra$na Upanisad, 6 . 1 . 

4 - Vide Brhaddranyaka JJpanisad, 3 . 9 . 26 . 
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most Self. ( Trividhah purusastadyathd 
bahyatmantamtmd para mat m a ceti — Ibid., 

i). 

In the Gild, the personality of man has 
been divided into two : the changing per- 
sonality — Ksara Purusa, and the unchang- 
ing personality—/! kscit'a Purusa . 5 The 
changing personality consists of the five 
sheaths, viz, the Annamaya kosa— the 
Alimentary sheath y Pmnamaya kosa — the 
Vital sheath, Manomaya kosa—thQ Mental 
sheath, Vijndnamaya kosa — the Intelligent 
sheath, and Anandamaya kosa — the 
Blissful sheath. All these kosas constitute 
the empirical personality of man. 

These sheaths are, as it were, the five 
layered mask of the real Man — the Atman, 
which makes him appear what he is really 
not. And Vedanta aims at discarding this 
mask by sipritual disciples, and realizing the 
real Personality. We have seen in the last 
part of the editorial that in Latin the word 
persona means a mask worn by the actors 
in the drama. According to this meaning 
personality means : the false appearance of 
a person. To a Vedantist, what the psychol- 
ogists call personality is nothing but a 
mask — a false appearance. The fivefold 
sheaths constitute the gross, subtle and 
causal bodies of a man. The Blissful sheath 
forms the causal body, the Intelligent, 
Mental and Vital sheaths form the subtle 
body, and the Alimentary sheath forms the 
gross body of a man. The Atman is beyond 
these three bodies, or the five sheaths. In 
this connection Acarya Sankara has said : 
‘This self-effulgent Atman which is distinct 
from the five sheaths, the Witness of the 
three states, the Real, the Changeless, the 
Untainted, the everlasting Bliss — is to be 
realized by a wise man as his own Self . 6 
. . . Attaining That (Atman) one should cease 
to identify oneself with one’s false bodies. 



5* Vide Bhagavad-G'tta , XV, 16. 
6* Vivekacudamani, 211, 



like an actor giving up his assumed mask .’ 7 
The Vedantists, like the former schools of 
philosophy discussed before, have no plan 
for the development of our empirical per- 
sonality, except for enabling us to progress 
spiritually. For instance, the peace- 

chant of the Kenopanisad— 'May my 

limbs, speech, vital force, eyes as 

also strength and all the organs, become 
well developed’, is for this purpose ; 
because the Upanisads declare that ‘the 
Atman is not attainable by the weak ’. 8 
According to the Vedantists, the spiritual 
disciplines bring about the manifestation of 
man’s real Personality. They use the word 
‘manifestation’, and not ‘development’, of 
the personality. This real Personality be- 
comes fully manifested in a Jivanmukta — 
one who is free while living. Such a per- 
son realizes his identity with the Cosmic 
Personality — the Isvara, who has been called 

in the Gita as the Purusottama 9 — the 

* 

Supreme Purusa. On realization he experi- 
ences : ‘I know the great Purusa, who is 
luminous, like the sun, and beyond darkness. 
Only knowing Him does one pass over 
death ; there is no other way .’ 10 He remains 
in the body till his Prdrabdha-karma is 
fully fructified; and then his body drops off 
like a dried leaf. Thereafter he completely 
merges with the Absolute Reality and 
attains Kaivalya. 

Thus according to Vedanta, a man trans- 
cends his ‘mask-personality’ by spiritual 
practices, and attains his spiritual Per- 
sonality by gradual integration of the 
spiritual qualities. Such a state is called 
in the Gita as Yogarudha 11 state or Sthita- 
prajna 1,2 state. These spiritual qualities, 



7- Ibid., 292. 

8- M und aka Upanisad, 3.2.4. 

&• Vide Bhagavad-Gtta, XV, 17. 
10* Svetasvatara Upanisad, III, 8. 
it* Vide Bhagavad-Gild, II, 54-72. 
12* Vide, Bhagavad-Gtta, VI, 4. 
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which have been cultivated by intense 
spiritual disciplines become natural and 
steady in a man of realization. But after 
he leaves his body, he attains Kaivalya, that 
is, he becomes absolutely free from the 
fivefold covering, consisting of these quali- 
ties. 

Like the Western psychologists, the 
Vedantists also emphasize the necessity of 
nervous strength for the integration of the 
personality. The only difference is that the 
former prescribe it for the integration of 
the empirical personality ; while the latter 
preach it for the integration of the spiritual 
Personality — which is also called Bhagavati- 
tanu. For this purpose the Vedantists lay 
stress on the practice of continence in 
order to transform the sexual energy into 
spiritual energy. They say that sex control 
leads to the formation of ojas, which in turn 
makes the nerves strong, and refined ; and 
enable one to grasp the subtler spiritual 
truths. It also gives the aspirant the 
strength to stand the stresses and strains of 
the spiritual struggle, and saves him from 
the disintegration of the higher spiritual 
qualities. Vedantists also believe that by 
leading a pure life, and practising spiritual 
disciplines, the whole psycho-physical con- 
stitution of the aspirant becomes changed 
and purified. The secretions, blood, flesh, 
fat, nerves, and bones become strong and 
pacified; and help the aspirant in bearing the 
impact of higher spiritual experiences. In 
this way, Vedanta provides a definite method 
for gradual unfoldment of the spiritual Per- 
sonality of man. 

7. The Views of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda : 

Even though both Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda were Vedantists, it will 
be interesting to see what they have said 
regarding Personality. 

Sri Ramakrishna had actually perceived 
in an ecstatic state that the bodies of all 



beings are like the sheaths (pillow-cases) of 
the same God. Still he believed that human 
beings differ amongst themselves in their 
physical strength, intellect, power of in- 
fluencing others, and so on. For this, he 
had his own explanation. He used to say: 
Though the same Reality abides in all, there 
is a difference in the power of Its mani- 
festation in different beings. Once he told 
this truth to Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
saying : ‘As the Omnipresent Entity He 

[ the Reality ] is in all beings, down to the 
ants. But there is a difference in the mani- 
festation of power. How else can one man 
defeat ten while another flies from a single 
opponent' 5 If it were not so, why do people 
respect you? Have you a pair of horns or. 
your head? You have compassion you 
have scholarship, which others have not. 
Therefore people respect you and come to 
see you. You admit this?’ 13 

This throws a flood of light on the 
Western conception of the personality. The 
psychologists are of the opinion that edu- 
cation and various other factors can help 
in developing man’s personality. We 
remember them to have said that physically 
well-built, tall, and fair persons easily 
influence others. According to their con- 
ception Mahatma Gandhi stands no- 
where. Still we see that he had influenced 
millions of people, when he was alive. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s explanation alone can 
help us to explain, why Mahatma Gandhi was 
a great personality. Sri Ramakrishna’s state- 
ment shows that it was not due to the power 
of matter, but that of the Spirit. He was 
rightly called a Mahatma because the mani- 
festation of the power of the Reality in him 
was much greater than ordinary men. 

Swami Vivekananda, without contradict- 
ing the statement of his Master, throws fur- 
ther light on this phenomenon. While 



13 • The Life of Sri Ramakrishna , Mayavati; 
Advaita Ashrama, 1971, p. 349, 
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speaking on ‘The Powers of the Mind’, he 
says : ‘Part of our energy is used up in the 
preservation of our own bodies. Beyond that, 
every particle of our energy is day and 
night being used in influencing others. Our 
bodies, our virtues, our intellect, and our 
spirituality, all these are continuously in- 
fluencing others ; and so, conversely, we are 
being influenced by them. This is going on all 
around us. Now, to take a concrete example : 
A man comes; you know he is very learned, 
his language is beautiful, and he speaks to 
you by the hour ; but he does not make any 
impression. Another man comes, and he 
speaks a few words, not well arranged, 
ungrammatical perhaps ; all the same, he 
makes an immense impression. Many of 
you have seen that. So it is evident that 
words alone cannot always produce an 
impression. Words, even thoughts contri- 
bute only one-third of the influence in mak- 
ing an impression, the man, two-thirds. 
What you call the personal magnetism of 
the man — that is what goes out and im- 
presses you. 

‘In our families there are the heads ; 
some of them are successful, others are not. 
Why? . . . you will find that the difference is 
owing to the man — his presence, his per- 
sonality. 

‘Coming to great leaders of mankind, we 
always find that it was the personality of 
the man that counted. ... the personality 
of the man is two-thirds, and his intellect, 
his words, are but one-third. It is the real 
man, the personality of the man, that runs 
through us. Our actions are but effects. . . . 

‘The ideal of all education, all training, 
should be this man-making. But, instead of 
that, we are always trying to polish up the 
outside. What use in polishing up the out- 
side when there is no inside? The end and 
aim of all training is to make the man grow. 
The man who influences, who throws his 
magic, as it were, upon his fellow-beings, is 
a dynamo of power, and when that man is 



ready, he can do anything and everything 
he likes ; that personality put upon anything 
will make it work. 

‘ ... It is the real man ; ... it is that 
man that influences, moves his fellow-beings, 
and passes out, and his intellect and books 
and works are but traces left behind. Think 
of this. Compare the great teachers of reli- 
gion with the great philosophers. ... In the 
philosopher it is a faint personality that in- 
fluences ; in the great prophets it is tremen- 
dous. In the former, w e touch the intellect, 
in the latter we touch life. . . . 

‘The science of Yoga claims that it has 
discovered the laws which develop this per- 
sonality, and by proper attention to those 
laws and methods, each one can grow and 
strengthen his personality. This is one of 
the great practical things, and this is the 
secret of all education .’ 14 

We find a sort of harmony between the 
Eastern and the Western concepts of per- 
sonality in these words of Swamiji. Like 
the Eastern philosopher, he emphasizes the 
real Man ; and at the same time stresses 
the need of education for the development 
of personality, like the Western psychol- 
ogists. But unlike the psychologists he pro- 
claims the need of a ‘man-making’ educa- 
tion ; and not the so-called education as it 
is ordinarily understood. 

Conclusion : 

Thus from the above discussion, and the 
sayings of the great prophets, philosophers, 
and the psychologists, we find that there is 
a great difference in their concept of per- 
sonality. The Western psychologists lay 
more stress on the development of the 
psycho-physical aspect of man, while the 
others call it as man’s degraded state, and 
have suggested the necessity of the mani- 



14 . The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati; Advaita Ashrama, IT, 1968, pp. 13-16, 
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testation of the real Personality in man. transcend misery and transmigration ; but 
They say that even if a man develops his if he realizes his real Personality, his life 
empirical personality, he won’t be able to will be blessed. 



EARLY DAYS AT SHANTI ASHRAMA— I 

GAItGI 



There are four primary sources of 1 in- 
formation 1 regarding the eariy days at 
Shanti Ashrama in California. Two of 
these have been published : Swami 

Atulananda’s chapters on the Ashrama 
in his book With the Swcunis in America , 
and Ida Ansell’s ‘Memories of Swami 
Turiyananda’, printed in three issues 
of Vedanta and the West (September- 
October 1952, November-December 1952 
and July-August 1955). The third source 
is to be found in Thomas J. Allan’s un- 
published ‘Early History of the San Fran- 
cisco Vedanta Society’, and is based 
almost wholly on detailed information Mr. 
Allan obtained from Ida Ansell in 1932 
through a correspondence that is preserved 
in the archives of the Vedanta Society of 
Northern California and that includes 
notes Miss Ansell had written at the 
Ashrama itself at the request of Swami 
Turiyananda. The fourth source, and 
in many respects the most important, is 
the heretofore unpublished letters of 
Swami Turiyananda written to Mrs. Alice 
Hansbrough and others from either 
Shanti Ashrama or San Francisco. During 
the bourse of the following narrative, all 
such letters that are available have been 

— — — — — II* * 

1* For further information on this subject fol- 
lowing references will be helpful : Prabuddha 
Bharata (hereafter P.B . ), 1900, 169-72, 183-85 ; 
Brahmavadin, 1900, p. 815; P.B., 1916, pp. 37- 
41; P.B., 1918, pp. 107, 131, 156; P.B., 1927, 
pp. 410, 457, 510 ; P.B., 1929, p. 182 .—Ed. 



included ; for not only are they all perti- 
nent, each at least in part, to our story, but 
no other material can give so moving and 
so realistic, if undetailed, a picture of the 
Swami’s work in California than his own 
letters— particularly those written to Mrs. 
Hansbrough, whom he evidently found 
sympathetic and in whom he confided 
freely. 

in addition to these four primary sources 
one finds references to the first year 
of the Ashrama scattered here and there. 
In his published conversations, for instance, 
Swami Turiyananda occasionally men- 
tioned his work in California ; again, in her 
old age Eloise Roorbach, one of the 
students at the retreat, wrote down what 
she could recall of those early days; and 
from the Minutes of the Vedanta Society 
of San Francisco (now the Vedanta Society 
of Northern California) one gathers odds 
and ends of information. 

The unpublished sources mentioned 
above are all contained in the archives of 
the Vedanta Society of Northern Califor- 
nia, and for the purpose of the following 
narrative, the Society has given the present 
writer permission to make use of them. 
She has done so liberally, for the primary 
purpose in writing this story is not to re- 
peat what has been often told before but— 
in the hope that new material will throw 
new light on the old and familiar — to pre- 
sent what has not heretofore been known 
at all. 
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Inevitably there are discrepancies be- 
tween various accounts of the Ashrama 
both published and unpublished, and 
where these have occurred, the earliest, 
on-the-spot version has always been chosen 
as the most accurate. The Vedanta 
Society Minutes and Swami Turiyananda’s 
letters, for instance, have been considered 
more reliable than, say, Mrs. Roorbach’s 
fifty-year-old memories. 

1 

During his first visit to the West Swami 
Vivekananda had often spoken of the need 
in America for a Vedantic Ashrama or 
retreat. But it was not until early in 1899, 
whein a student of Swami Abhedananda’s 
renounced the world and received the 
brahmacharya name of Gurudasa, that 
the need became real. When it was dis- 
cussed in the New York Society, of which 
Swami Abhedananda was in charge, an- 
other of his students, a Miss Minnie C. 
Boock, offered a solution. She possessed, 
it so happened, a homestead in Santa Clara 
County, California, that had been issued 
to her some eight years earlier by Pre- 
sident Harrison and that contained, accor- 
ding to the Official Plat of the Survey, 
‘one hundred and fifty-nine acres and 
eighty-nine hundredths of an acre’. This 
property could, she thought, serve the 
purpose of an ashrama. ‘It had its dis- 
advantages,’ Gurudasa (then Swami Atula- 
nanda) later wrote; ‘it was fifty miles from 
the nearest railway station and market, 
but it would do to begin with. It would 
be solitary anyhow. And she very gen- 
erously offered this place to Swami Viveka- 
nanda. . . .’ On June 25, 1900, when the 
Swami was in New York, Miss Minnie 
Boock formally deeded her homestead to 
him, ‘to have and to hold’, the record 
reads, ‘...in trust, for the general use and 
benefit of the Vedanta School of Philoso- 



phy.’ Thus came into being Shanti 
Ashrama the first Vedanta retreat* in the 
Western world. 

Toward the end of June Swami Viveka- 
nanda sent off the following letter to Mrs. 
Alice Hansbrough, who was theji in sou- 
thern California : 

102 E. 58th 

* 

The Vedanta Society 
[New York, N.Y.j 

Dear Mrs. Hansborough — 

I have not written you a line since 
you left San Francisco. I am well and 
things are going on well with me. 

I am in New York once more, where 
they have got now a home for the 
Society and their headquarters. I and 
the other Swamis also live there. 

A San Francisco lady now here — 
owns a plot of land near Mt„ Hamilton 
12 miles east of Lick observatory 160 
acres in all. She is going to make us a 
present of it. It would be nice for a 
Summer gathering for us in California 
if friends like to go there now I will 
send them the written authority. Will 
you write to Mrs. Espinol [Aspinall] 
and Miss Bell etc. about it. I am 
rather desirous it should be occupied 
this summer as soon as possible. 
There is only a log cabin on the land 
for the rest they must have tents. 

I am sorry I can not spare a Swami 
yet. 

With all love to you and Mrs. Wykoff 
and the baby of the family. 

Ever yours in the Truth 

Vivekananda. 

P. S. Tell Helen— I thank her for her 
kind invitation but so sorry can not 
accept it now. After all you three 



2 * If we take into consideration the Vedanta 
Retreat at the Thousand Island Park in New 
York State, where Swami Vivekananda had 
stayed for about seven weeks with his students, 
in the summer of 1895, Shanti Ashrama can be 
said to be the second Vedanta Retreat in the 
West. — Ed. 
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sisters have become a part of my mind 
forever. 

(The Helen of Swamijifs postscript was 
Helen Mead, the youngest of the three 
Mead sisters, at whose house in South 
Pasadena (in southern California) he had 
stayed in January and February of 1900. 
The other two sisters were Mrs. Carrie 
Wyckoff and Mrs. Alice Hansbrough. 
Mrs. Aspinall was a leader of one of the 
Homes of Truth in San Francisco; she 
was also one of the two women — Mrs. 
Hansbrough was the other — who had kept 
house for him during most of his stay in 
that city. Miss Lydia Bell was also a 
Home of Truth leader. It was she who 
had been Swamiji’s hostess for three weeks 
in May of 1900 at a camp in Marin 
County, northern California.) 

In the meanwhile Swamiji asked Swami 
Turiyananda, to whom he had already 
assigned the California work, to establish 
the Ashrama. Tt is the will of the Divine 
Mother that you should take charge of the 
work there,’ Swamiji told him. Swami 
Turiyananda smiled, ‘Mother’s will? 
Rather say it is your will. Certainly you 
have not heard the Mother communicate 
Her will to you in this matter.’ But 
Swamiji grew grave. ‘Yes. brother? he 
said ‘If vour nerves become very fine, 
then you will be able to hear Mother’s 
words directly.’ He spoke with such 
fervour that Swami Turiyananda’s doubts 
Were stilled. Even as a year or so earlier 
he had agreed, out of love for Swamiji, to 
come to America, so he now agreed to try 
to establish a retreat in far-off California. 

He and Miss Minnie Boock travelled in 
Swami Vivekananda’s company as far as 
Detroit, where they evidently stopped 3 over 
for a day or two. It was there, it seems, 



3* To the best of our knowledge Swami Turi- 
yananda and Miss Minnie Boock did not stop 
at Detroit on their way to California.- -Ed. 

2 



fihati Swami Turiyananda received direc- 
lions from Swamiji regarding the future 

work. Speaking of these later, the Swami 

* — 

enumerated them; ‘(I) Forget India; (2) go 
to the land ; (3) establish the center ; (4) 
Mother will do the rest.’ Thus instructed, 
Swami Turiyananda, accompanied by Miss 
Boock, proceeded on to southern Califor- 
nia where he arrived on Sunday, July 8. 
The two travellers went directly to the 
small town of Alhambra (near Los Ange- 
les, where they became the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lister, Miss Boock’s 
sister and brother-in-law. How many 
days Swami Turiyananda remained at the 
home of the Listers is not certain, but he 
carried with him an introductory letter 
from Swami Vivekananda to Mrs. Hans- 
brough, which he evidently sent to her at 
once and which read: 

3rd July 1900 
102 E. 58th Street 

New York 

Mv dear Mrs. Hansborough — 

This is to introduce Swami Turiya- 
nanda. The lady who gave the piece 
of land for Vedanta work belongs to 
Los Angeles. She has taken Turiya- 
nanda with her He is a great spiritual 
teacher — but has no experience in plat- 
form work. 

The best thing would be to help him 
to start a center for quiet and rest and 
meditation in the land near San Jose. 

With all love to the holy Trinity 

Ever yours in the Lord 

Vivekananda 

Mrs. Hansbrough’s nephew, Ralph 
Wyckoff, came to call, bearing a message 
from his aunt, to which the Swami res- 
ponded with the following note; 

Alhambra 
The 10th July 1900 

Mv dear Madam. 

Many thanks for your kind letter. 

I have been exceedingly happy to see 
your nephew Mr. Ralph Wyckoff. I 
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will be very glhd to come and see you 
on Thursday at one o’clock noon and 
will feel delighted on your calling in 
here in the morning if not inconvenient. 
Thanking you again. With kindest 
regards. 

Yours Sinely 
Turiyananda 

In no time Swami Turiyananda found 
himself living at the Meads’ house in South 
Pasadena, occupying, almost certainly, 
the room that Swami Vivekananda had 
lived in for so many weeks and feeling, it 
would seem, as much at home with this 
sympathetic family as had Swamiji. Dur- 
ing his stay the three sisters were filled 
with spiritual fervour — ‘rather too much 
so’, as Swami Turiyananda was to Write 
in a letter which will be given in full later 
on ; for the nervous systems of those un- 
accustomed to dwelling on so high a level 
could not, and did not, easily bear it. 

But however that may be, after a time 
Mrs. Hansbrough wrote to the San Fran- 
cisco Vedanta Society, which Swami Vive- 
kananda had founded the previous April. 
Its members, it would appear, had been 
in the dark about Swami Turiyananda’s 
plans. The Society’s Minutes for July 19 
state in part : 

Dr. Mary Plumb [then vice-presi- 
dent] read a very interesting communi- 
cation from Mrs. Hansbrough of Los 
Angeles, acquainting the Class of the 

Swami Turiyananda’s intention of 
sojourning two months in the ‘Shanti 
Ashrama’ & then teaching in the 
cities. In this letter Mrs. Hansbrough 
requested each one to appoint himself 
or herself a Committee of one to 
collect money to help the work. The 
land where the ‘Shanti Ashrama’ is, is 
to be cultivated though it will take 
several years ere it will yield a har- 
vest. During that time the Vedanta 
Students will have to support the 
Swami who will need only simple food 
and clothing. Upon the arrival of 



the Swami in San Francisco, the class 
will give him a reception. 

(Oddly, no interested person, not even 
Minnie Boock, seems to have been fami- 
liar with the conditions prevailing in the 
San Antonio Valley where the Ashrama 
property was located. It would take 
several years indeed ere the land would 
yield a harvest ; for lack of water it had 

never done so and at the time of this 
writing has not done so yet.) 

Swami Turiyananda arrived in San 
Francisco on Thursday, July 26, and that 
evening was greeted by the Vedanta So- 
ciety, which met, as usual, at Dr. Logan’s 
office at 10 Geary Street. 

The Swami was very cordially re- 
ceived [the Minutes read] and ex- 
plained the reason of his visit. He 
gave full particulars of the ‘Shanti 
Ashrama’ — the mode of getting there 
& invited all cordially to come and 
live the life. He said he would stay with 
his followers there and advised them 
(those* who would sojourn there) what 
necessities they would need there. 
Afterward discussion ensued. 

This discussion, one learns from Thomas 




Society’, revolved around the question of 
whether the Swami could accomplish 
‘most good by going away to the moun- 
tains with a few who would be able to go 
with him or by remaining in the city and 
shedding the influence of his life and teach- 
ing among the many he would be able to 
reach.’ Swami Turiyananda’s reply "was 
that he would do both ; ‘that his work was 
with the few and with the many. But 
now he felt that he should go to the moun- 
tains. as the land had been given and 
“Mother” was propitious, and that after 
starting tihe Ashrama he would return ft) 
teach in San Francisco and also go to Los 
Aneeles. “I am vour servant”, he said : 

“I have come all the wav from India to 
serve you, and I will do my best” ’ 
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From various sources we know that 
during this first visit in San Francisco the 
Swami lived and held classes at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Petersen at 3109 
Buchanan Street (only a block or so from 
the site on which Swami Trigunatita was 
a few years later to build a temple). At 
the turn of the century this neighbourhood, 
known as ‘Cow Hollow’, was still partly 
rural, with open fields, small dairy farms, 
and truck gardens, and the Petersen’s 
house (a drab two-story building which 
still stands) was only a few blocks from 
the then unfilled tidelands of the Bay 
along which Swami Turiyananda liked to 
walk. It was on the shore that Mrs. 
Petersen took his picture one morning 
while, oblivious of her camera, he was 
reading a letter said to be from India. 

Another glimpse of the Swami during 
this week comes from Mrs. Clinton French, 
who wrote of her first meeting with him in 
her memoirs of those days. Earlier in the 
year, Cara French had attended almost 
all Swami Vivekananda’s San Francisco 
lectures and classes but had been too 
timid to speak to him. 

Keenly aware that much of what 
Swami Vivekananda expounded was 
over my head [ she wrote ], still I 
craved it more than I had ever wan- 
ted any knowledge.' After he left, I 
said to [Miss Lydia Bell] : I feel as 
though a door had been opened, then 
shut in my face. Some time later, 
she sent me word by postcard : Swami 
Turiyananda is at 3109 Buchanan 
street. Go and see him. 

I did not know who Swami Turiya- 
nanda was ; but I went. Mrs. Petersen 
announced me, telling him 1 was shy 
and afraid to meet him ; then almost 
dragged me into his presence. 

Rising from his chair, both hands 
outstretched, Swami Turiyananda came 
toward me : 

‘What ! afraid of me !’ 

Tears began to course down my 



cheeks. In spite of my efforts to 
control them, tney continued to trickle 
during the entire time he talked to 
me in the kindest, most gentle way. 

It was soon after this, Mrs. French went 
on to say, that the plans for going toSnanii 
Asarama Iook shape. My heart longed 
to be one among the initial group of stu- 
dents who were to go with the Swami to 
this isolated area amid the cattle ranges 
back of Mt. Hamilton, but it was not possi- 
ble for me at that time. 1 (She did not, 
in fact, go to the Ashrama until several 
years later.) 

Swami Turiyananda’s first week in San 
Francisco was a busy one, but he found 
time between holding classes and talking 
with various students to write to Mrs. 
Hansbrough. It is from the following 
letter that we learn something of his stay 
with the Mead sisters — an experience 

invaluable, as he acknowledges, to one 
about to lake a group of spiritually imma- 
ture Westerners to an isolated religious 
retreat : 

c/o Mrs Petersen 
3109 Buchanan- St. 

San Francisco, California 
The 31st July 1900 

My dear Mrs. Hansborough, 

Excuse me please for not being able 
to write to you ere this. J have been 
kept very busy with my classes & mee- 
ting with peoples here. You know from 
my letter to Helen that I met the stu- 
dents of Vedanta here in the Vedanta 
Society rooms the very evening I reached 
this place. Mother made it a success 
and the people approved very enthusias- 
tic Since next morning I have been 

holding meditation class for about two 
hours every day and the attendance has 
been on the increase and the people 
feeling interested & benefited. Mother 
knows. She is doing Her work. The 
atmosphere is peaceful and harmonious. 
Mother taught me a great lesson when 
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with you and that is “ Never to get 
excited ” [ twice underscored ]. It is 

balance, equipoise that is necessary 
for success especially in matters rel- 
igious. We were very much en- 
thusiastic rather too much so and 
the result was the disturbance of ba- 



Mrs. Wyckoff and other members 
of the family. With affectionate re- 
gards and heartfelt gratitude for your 
help I remain 

Yours Sincely 
Turiyananda 



lance. You showed the symptoms 
first, but my poise brought you round. 

But the inebriation was excessive for 
Mrs Wyckoff. She took the conta- 
gion and as she was not Strong rather 
weak she lost all control and felt un- 
balanced. The enthusiasm was little 
too much for her state of health both 
body and mind. I am glad to know 
from Helen’s today’s letter that she 
is feeling better and that is all right. 
May Mother keep you all strong and 

steady. The wave that flowed in your 

place will sure to do a good deal of 
good when it is settled down. You 
wifi feel that afterwards, I need not 
say. Now my dear friend how are 
you doing ? I hope you are feeling 
well. The people here inquire so 
much about you and they like you so 
much. Miss Boock and Miss Bell 
have already left for the land and we 
start on next Thursday that is day after 
tomorrow. I shall write to you again 
when there. Mother, seems to be 
propitious and the Ashrama is going 
to be a success I believe. My best 
wishes and kind regards to all. Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon all about 



(‘So three persons are getting spiritual 
trances,’ Swamiji wrote to Swami Turiya- 
nanda from Paris on August 13, in reply, 
it would appear, to a letter from South 
Pasadena ; ‘well, it is not bad. Even out 
of that much good will come. Shri Rama- 
krishna knows ! Let things happen as 
they wifi. His work He knows, you and 
I are but servants and nothing else. 

(T am sending this letter to San Fran- 
cisco,’ he continued, ‘ — care of Mrs. C. 
Panel [surely Mrs. Aspinall, whose name 
Swamiji spelled variously]. . . . Write in detail 
about your health and work in San Fran- 
cisco. And don’t be indifferent to the 
question of sending money to the Math. 
See that money goes certainly every month, 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco. ... By 
the grace of Mother, go on doing work, 
brother. Mother knows and you know— 
but I am off ! Now I am going to take a 
rest.’) 

(To be concluded ) 




SCIENCE AND RELIGION— III 

SWAMI RANGANATBANANDA 



22. Philosophy: Synthesis of Science and 
Religion 

If twentieth-century physics is thus turn- 
ing its face away from thoroughgoing ma- 
terialism,. twentieth-century biology is not 
behind it in this orientation. The whole of 
modern scientific thought is in the throes of 
a silent spiritual revolution with the emer- 
gence, on the horizon of scientific thought. 



of the challenge of mjnd and consciousness, 
and the consequent need to develop, what 
Jeans terms, a new background of science 
in the light of what he says further ( The 
New Background of Science, pp, 2-6): 

‘The old philosophy ceased to work at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and 
the twentieth-oentury physicist is ham- 
mering out a new philosophy for him- 
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self. Its essence is that he no longer sees 
nature as something entirely distinct 
from himself. Sometimes it is what he 
himself creates or selects or abstracts ; 
sometimes it is what he destroys. 

‘Thus the history of physical science in 
the twentieth-century is one of a progres- 
sive emancipation from the purely 
human angle of vision.’ 

Julian Huxley and Chardin find the 
spiritual character of the world-stuff suc- 
cessively revealed in the course of organic 
evolution. Biology s in its theory of evolu- 
tion, they hold, reveals what Chardin calls 
a within to nature, over and above and 
different from the without of nature revealed 
by physics and astronomy. Vedanta terms 
the ‘within’ as the pratyak rupa and the 
‘without’ as the parak rupa of one and the 
same nature. 

When the significance of this within of 
things is recognised in modem science, the 
scientific ‘background material’ will under- 
go a spiritual orientation and thus come 
closer to Brahman, the ‘background reality’ 
of Vedanta. The synthesis of the know- 
ledge of the within and the without is philos- 
ophy ; and this was what India achieved 
in her Vedanta ages ago as samyak-jhdna, 
comprehensive or perfect knowledge of 
total Reality. Reality itself does not know 
any distinction between a within and a 
without. These distinctions are made only 
by the human mind for the convenience of 
study and research and daily life. 

As the different branches of the physical 
sciences are but different approaches to the 
study of one and the same reality, namely, 
physical nature, and as all such branches of 
study, when pursued far enough, tend to 
mingle and merge into a grand science of 
the physical universe, into a unified science 
of the ‘ without of nature, so the science of 
the ‘within’ and the science of the ‘without’ 
mingle and merge in a science of Brahman, 
the total Reality. This is how Vedanta 
viewed its Brahmavidyd, science of Brah- 



man, the term Brahman standing for the 
totality of Reality, physical and non-physi- 
cal. The Mundaka Upanisad (I.i.l) defines 
Brahmavidyd as sarva-vidyapratistha, the 
pratistha, or basis, of every vidyd, or science 
Says Sri Krsna in the Gita (XIII. 2) : 

Ksetra- ksetra jitayor jnanam 

yat tat jnanam matafn mama — 

‘The knowledge of ksetra, the not-self (the 
‘without’ of things), and of ksetrajha, the 
knower of the ksetra (the ‘within’ of things), 
is true knowledge, according to Me.’ 

Dealing with the all-inclusiveness of this 
Vedantic thought as expounded by Swami 
Vivekananda, Romain Rolland says (The 
Life of Vivekananda, p. 289) : 

‘But it is a matter of indifference to the 
calm pride of him who deems himself 
the stronger whether science accepts free 
Religion, in Vivekananda’s sense of the 
term, or not ; for his Religion accepts 
Science. It is vast enough to find a place 
at its table for all loyal seekers after 
truth.’ 

In his lecture on ‘The Absolute and Mani- 
festation’ delivered in London in 1896, 
Swami Vivekananda said (Complete Works, 
Vol. II, ninth edition, p. 140) : 

‘Do you not see whither science is tend- 
ing? The Hindu nation proceeded 
through the study of the mind, through 
metaphysics and logic. The European 
nations start from external nature, and 
now they, too, are coming to the same 
results. We find that, searching through 
the mind, we at last come to that One- 
ness, that universal One, the internal 
Soul of everything, the essence and 
reality of everything. . . . Through mate- 
rial science, we come to the same 
Oneness.’ 

23. Sri Krsna’ s Synthesis of Science and 
Religion 

The Srimad Bhagavatam refers to this 
complementary character of physical science 
and the science of religion, with respect to 
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human knowledge and fulfilment, jn a 
profound utterance of sn Krsna (XI. vii- 
19-21): 

Prdyena manuja loke 

loka-tattav a-vicaksandh ; 

• • • ? 

Samuddharanti hyatmanam 
a tmana i vd-su b has ay at — 

‘Generally, in the world, men who are 
efficient in the investigation of the truth of 
the external world or nature, uplift them- 
selves by themselves from all sources of 
evil.’ 

Atmano gururatmaiva 
purusasya vise sat ah ; 

Y at pratyaksdn umandbhydrn 
sreyo-sau anuvindate — 

‘For a human being, particularly, his guru 
(teacher) is his own self ; because he 
achieves hjs welfare through (inquiring into) 
direct {sense experience and (inductive- 
deductive) inference based on the same.’ 

Purusatve ca mam dhirah 
sank hya-yoga - v isafrwdh ; 

A v istardm prapasyanti 
sarva-sakty-upabrmhitam — 

‘In this very human personality also, 
wise men, who have mastered the science 
and art of spirituality, clearly realise Me 
(God, as the one universal Self of all) as 
the infinite reservoir of all energies/ 

24, The Vedanta Vision of Evolution 

Vedanta views the entire evolutionary 
process as progressive evolution of structure 
and form, and us greater and greater mani- 
festation of the infinite Self within. It is 
evolution of matter and manifestation of 
spirit. Twentieth- century biology recog- 
nises, in the first appearance of living 
organisms, the emergence, in a rudimentary 
form, of the unique datum of experience, 
through the unique datum of awareness- 
The living cell, described by biology as self- 



duplicating matter, discloses the emergence 
of experience as a new value which the 
immense cosmos never revealed in its bil- 
lions of years of history. 

This spiritual value of awareness ‘grows’, 
as it were, in richness and variety as we 
move up the evolutionary ladder, defining 
and enlarging progressively the datum of 
experience with its two poles of experiencer 
and the experienced. The evolution of the 
nervous system discloses progressive develop- 
ment of awareness in depth and range, and 
consequent increase in the grip of the 
organism on its environment. 

This awareness achieves a new and sig- 
nificant breakthrough with the appearance 
of man on the evolutionary scene. ‘Man is 
unique in more ways than one’, says Julian 
Huxley. The field of awareness of all other 
organisms is, largely, the external environ- 
ment and, to a small extent, also the 
interior of their bodies — the ‘without’ of 
nature. Man alone has awareness of the 
self, as the subject of experience, along with 
awareness of the not-self, as the object of 
experience, of both the within and the with- 
out of nature. 

That is the uniqueness of man, according 
to both twentieth-century biology and an- 
cient Vedanta. Self-awareness, which 
neurology considers as the source of the 
dominance of man over all nature, and 
which nature achieved through the evolu- 
tion of the human cerebral system, and 
which remains a minor and hazy pole of 
experience in the early stages of human 
evolution, is a new dimension of awareness 
containing tremendous implications, says 
Indian philosophy, for man’s further evolu- 
tionary destiny as much as for his phil- 
osophy of man and nature. 

The Vedantic view of evolution and of 
man’s uniqueness finds a unique statement 
in the Srimad, Bhdgavatam (XI.9.28) : 

Srstvd purcini vividha — 
nyajaydtmasaktyd 
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vrksan sari - sr pa- pasun 
khaga-damsa-matsydn ; 

T a istaih at usia- hrd ayah 
p urusarh v i d hydya 
b rahmd v aloka-d h isanarh 
mud am dp a dev ah — 

The divine One, having projected 
(evolved), with His own inherent power, 
various forms such as trees, reptiles, cattle, 
birds, insects and fish, was not satisfied at 
heart with forms such as these ; He then 
projected the human form endowed with 
the capacity to realise Brahman (the univer- 
sal divine Self of all), and became extremely 
pleased. 5 

25. India’s Religious Urge: Realisation 
and Not Speculation 

Evolution has revealed that the mystery 
of the universe stirs in man as the mystery 
of the self. The mystery of the universe 
will ever remain a mystery until this mystery 
of the self is cleared. Till then, all our con- 
clusions about the truth of the universe, 
proceeding from science or philosophy, 
theology or logic, will be speculative ven- 
tures yielding mere postulates and conjec- 
tures. The Indian mind was not content to 
remain at the stage of mere speculation or 
conjecture in so important a field as the 
knowledge of the ultimate truth about man 
and nature. Her thinkers boldly penetrated 
into the world within, taking the facts of 
awareness and the ego as the clue, as the 
footprints, in the words of the Brhad - 
dranyaka Upanisad (1.4.7). And when they 
penetrated to the depth, they discovered the 
one infinite and eternal reality behind the 
finite and the time-bound, and designated 
that reality as anubhava svarupa, ‘of the 
nature of (infinite) Experience \ cit svarupa , 
‘of the nature of Pure Consciousness* , of 
which the infinite varieties of objects and 
subjects in the world are but passing con- 
figurations. The Brhaddranyaka registers 



this approach, and the object of its search, 
in another significant passage (III.4.1) : 

Yat sdksdt a par ok sat brahma, 
ya dtmd sarvantarah — 

The Brahman that is immediate and 
direct, the Atman that is the innermost Self 
of all. 5 

That thou art 5 (Tat tvam asi), proclaims 
the Chdndogya Upanisad (VI.viii-7), align- 
ing mortal man with the immortal divine. 
Again and again, the Upanisads reiterate 
this great truth. If man as scientist has such 
a profound dimension that he can compre- 
hend the vast universe in a formula given 
by his thought, what must be the dimension 
of man as the Atman, as Pure Conscious- 
ness, as the unchangeable infinite Self? The 
Reality that ‘remains undivided in the 
divided things and processes of the world 5 , 
as tht Gita puts it (XIII. 16). The mystery 
of the universe was finally resolved through 
the solution of the mystery disclosed within 
man himself. The sages of the Upanisads 
discovered the centre of the universe in the 
centre of man. Through that discovery, man 
was revealed in his infinite dimension ; and 
the universe was also revealed in all its 
spiritual glory. Realization of this truth is 
the only way to life-fulfilment, say the 
Upanisads. Says the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
(II. 15) : 

Yaddtma-tattvena tu brahma-tattvam 
dipopameneha yuktah prapasyet ; 

A jam dhruvam sarvatattvaih visuddham 
jhdtvd devam mucyate sarva-pdpaih — 

‘When the self-controlled spiritual aspirant 
realises in this very body the truth of 
Brahman (the infinite Self of all) through 
the truth of the Atman (the Self), self- 
luminous as light, then, knowing the 
Divinity which is unborn, eternal, and un- 
touched by the modifications of nature, he 
is freed from all sins. 5 

This and similar other verses from the 
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Upanisads communicate a profound joyous 
discovery, as can be seen even from the lan- 
guage in which it is couched in that im- 
mortal literature. In reaching the ultimate 
Truth of the Atman, they had reached also 
the ultimate of being and knowledge, peace 
and joy, the unifying Field of Infinite 
Experience itself. Hence they communicated 
their discovery as the discovery of the in- 
exhaustible mine of satyam (truth), jhdnam 
(knowledge) and anantam (infinitude), or of 
sat (existence), cit (knowledge) and dnanda 
(bliss). In the struggle to realise this truth 
and the life-fulfilment it involves, they saw 
the true meaning of the entire course of 
cosmic and organic evolution, especially of 
human evolution. 

The organism seeks fulfilment ; that is 
the end and aim of all its activities and pro- 
cesses, says modern biology. In the Upani- 
sads, we have the beautiful concepts of 
mukti, freedom, and purnata, fullness. We 
are bound now ; we are fragmented now. 
We want to become free ; we want to be- 
come integral, and experience fullness. 
Jesus Christ calls it ‘perfection’ : ‘Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect’ (Matthew, V. 48). 
To experience the delight of freedom, to 
enlarge the bounds of man’s awareness, to 
get badhi , complete enlightenment, as the 
Buddha expressed it, is the great aim of 
human evolution. Education, science, cul- 
ture, socio-political processes, and religion 
are meant to increase and enlarge the 
bounds of human awareness and the range 
and depth of human fulfilment, by increas- 
ing man’s knowledge of, and control over, 
not only the outside world, but also the 
deep recesses within himself. Knowledge is 
power, in the positive sciences ; it is still 
more so in the science of religion, the science 
of the inner nature of man, where the power 
that is gained is not only greater in human 
terms of quantity, but also higher in terms 
of quality. 



26. Diharma as SociaS Ethics 

Man cannot advance on the long road of 
his spiritual growth, or psycho-social evolu- 
tion, without disciplining his urges for 
organic satisfactions ; he has to bring a cer- 
tain measure of stabilisation in his inner 
life through such discipline by his own 
knowledge and efforts ; this is the second 
homeostasis to be achieved by him, over 
and above the first homeostasis achieved by 
nature for him, and to be dealt with in 
more detail later. It is this second homeo- 
stasis that is emphasised by the first of 
the two definitions of yoga given by the 
Gita, namely, samatvam yoga ucyate — ‘ Yoga 
is called samatvam , equanimity’ ; this is the 
spiritual equivalent of the dictum of the 
great French physiologist Claude Bernard 
to be dealt with later : A fixed interior milieu 
is the condition for the free life . 

It is this discipline that is indicated in 
the Indian concept of dharma, or ethical 
sense, which is inseparable from any 
ordered human society. Bereft of it, man 
becomes reduced to a beast, says Indian 
wisdom : dharmena hindh pasubhih samd- 
ndh. Dharma , as the principle of integra- 
tion between man and man in society, does 
not mean religion in the sense of creed, 
doctrine or ritual, nor any scheme of an 
other-worldly salvation. A mere accumula- 
tion of bricks does not constitute a build- 
ing ; it needs cement to unite brick to brick 
to make for its integrated structure. Simi- 
larly, a mere aggregation of individuals 
does not constitute a society; there is an 
integrating principle that makes for the 
evolution of a dynamic and expansive per- 
sonality out of a static individuality and that 
helps to hold its members together ; and 
that principle is dharma ; it stresses the idea 
of mutuality, inter-dependence. Man needs 
the context of other human beings for his 
very humanisation. This is how Krsna 
expounds dharma in the Mahabhdrata : 
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DhaXanat dharma ityahuh, dharmo dharayate 
prctjah. 

27. The Puruss&rfJhas in the Context of 
Psycho-social Evolution 

Indian spiritual tradition does not frown, 
or look down, upon kama, organic satisfac- 
tion, or artha t wealth, which is the means 
to kama , but treats them as valid pursuits, 
or purusarthas . But it considers lobha , or 
greed, and moha, or delusion, arising from 
unchecked organic cravings, as unethical, 
because they are anti-social. And to restrain 
these two pursuits from becoming anti- 
social, it presents a third vital human pursuit, 
or purusdrtha, namely, dharma , ethical sense. 
It is this third purusdrtha, namely, dharma , 
that helps all people, not just a few power- 
ful and clever ones only, to experience the 
first two purusarthas, namely, kama and 
artha, The validity and creative role of 
kama is presented jn the Gita by Sri Krsna, 
the human manifestation of the one divine 
Self in all, in his statement (VII. 11) : 

Dharma-virud dho bhutesu 
kamo'smi bhar atarsabha — 

‘I am that kama, sensual desire, in all 
beings, which is unopposed to dharma’ 

Indian spiritual tradition refers to dharma, 
artha, and kama, as the trivarga, the in- 
separable group of three, treats them as the 
uipversal warp and woof of all ordered 
human society, theistic, atheistic, or agnostic, 
and presents moksa, absolute freedom of 
the spirit, as the fourth purusdrtha, which 
is an optional trans-social pursuit meant for 
those few who desire, and who dare, to go 
deeper into the spiritual dimensions of 
reality and realise one’s true nature in all 
its glory. For all the rest, this moksa ex- 
perience comes, within the limitations of the 
social context, as dharma . Dharma, thus, 
is the confluence of the secular and the 
spiritual, of the social and the trans-social ; 
and every sacred and secular literature of 

3 



India sings its glory. Indian culture is 
rooted in, and inspired by, this great value 
of dharma. The mystical heights of Indian, 
and of all world, religions are the expres- 
sions of this trans-social moksa ideal and 
value. 

It is an echo of this great value of 
dharma that we get in the concept of psycho- 
social evolution of twentieth-century biol- 
ogy and in its corollary concepts of quality 
and fulfilment as the criteria of evolution at 
the human stage. And in the emphasis on 
detachment from the ego, and from the 
organic system and its cravings centred in 
it, modern psycho-social evolution echoes 
the ancient andsakti-yoga of the Gita. 

28. Religion: Ethnical versus Spiritual 

A scientific study of religion reveals two 
dimensions to every religion, especially to 
every one of the highly developed world 
religions, namely, religion as a socio-pol- 
itical expression and religion as a path to 
the experience of God, or any value equi- 
valent to it. The first consists of the do’s 
and don’ts of religion and the rules and 
regulations about food, dress, marriage, and 
other social disciplines, besides myths and 
legends and cosmological theories. These 
constitute the socio-political constituents of 
religion, which find a place for it in the 
census registers and which demarcate it from 
other religions. It cannot constitute the 
science of religion but only a historically 
conditioned socio-political expression of 
religion. A science of religion will classify 
religions in terms such as of their bhakti- 
yoga , jhdna-yoga, raja-yoga and karma-yoga 
contents. This second dimension consists of 
the truly spiritual part, with its emphasis 
on personal morality, worship and adora- 
tion, and the disciplines designed to ensure 
the spiritual growth of man. These consti- 
tute the essential and the invariable and the 
universal core of religion while the former 
form its variable non-essential part, which 
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is also relevant, but only when it does not 
choke the spirit of the latter. 

Indian tradition calls the former the smrti, 
and the latter the sruti, constituent of a 
religion, and considers the sruti as eternal 
and universal in validity and the smrti as 
local, parochial and temporary in applica- 
tion. Accordingly, the sruti represents the 
sand tana dharma , eternal religion, which 
remains, while the smrti represents the yuga 
dharma, the religion for a particular yuga, 
or age, which changes. India, therefore, 
considers the yuga dharma constituent of a 
religion not only not applicable for all peo- 
ple universally, but even irrelevant to its 
own people of a later age, due to changes 
in conditions of life of the people 
concerned. So Indian tradition provides 
for appropriate changes in the smrtis 
and the yuga dharma, to make them rele- 
vant for the changed social circumstances 
which render them obsolete, and often harm- 
ful. Sri Ramakrishna expresses this Indian 
wisdom in a brief and meaningful utter- 
ance : The Moghul coins have no currency 
under the East India Company’s rule. 
Human and social distortions are the pro- 
duct of the dominance of these obsolete 
elements of a socio-religious tradition ; they 
sustain the rigidities of social customs, anti- 
human practices, inter-religious and intra- 
religious frictions, disharmonies, and per- 
secutions, and the stagnation and immobility 
of human attitudes. 

The fundamental message of all religions, 
however, derives from their central core of 
essential spiritual truths, which constitute 
their sruti element. These spiritual truths 
are apauruseya, impersonal, and, therefore, 
universal ; they were discovered by the 
scientists of religion, the mystics. The 
authenticity of these truths lies in their 
being experienced by spiritual experimenters 
and in their being capable of re-verification 
by others. Explaining this authenticity with 
respect to the Vedas of the Hindu tradition. 



Swami Vivekananda said in the course of his 
address at the Chicago Parliament of Reli- 
gions in 1893 0 Complete Works, Vol. I, 
pp. 6-7) : 

‘By the Vedas no books are meant ; they 
mean the accumulated treasury of spiri- 
tual laws discovered by different persons 
in different times. Just as the law of 
gravitation existed before its discovery, 
and would exist if all humanity forgot 
it, so is it with the laws that govern the 
spiritual world. The moral, ethical, and 
spiritual relations between soul and soul, 
and between individual spirits and the 
Father of all spirits, were there before 
their discovery, and would remain even 
if we forgot them. 

‘The discoverers of these laws are called 
rsis (sages), and we honour them as per- 
fected beings. I am glad to tell this audi- 
ence that some of the very greatest of 
*bem were women.’ 

The above description can be relevant 
only with respect to the sruti constituent of 
Hinduism, and of every other world reli- 
gion. The only difference lies in this, that 
it is only in the Hindu tradition that this 
distinction between the universality of the 
sruti and the limited relevance of the smrti 
is fully recognised and applied ; and that 
social innovators and religious prophets are 
not only not persecuted and killed, but are 
honoured and followed. And this blessing 
Hinduism owes to its immortal literature of 
the Upanisads, which is all sruti and with 
no touch of smrti. They are the only 
sacred books, both within Hinduism and 
outside of it, which addressed themselves 
exclusively to the discovery of spiritual 
truths and to leading man, irrespective of 
caste, creed, and race, to their realisation in 
human life, and to the creation in India of 
a dynamic and healthy climate of active 
toleration and harmony as the inalienable 
characteristic of Indian culture and life. 

In the light of this sruti-smrti concept, 
we see the kinship of science only with that 
aspect of religion as a spiritual path to God, 
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the sruti constituent, and very little kinship 
with its socio-political expression, the 
smrti constituent. The term ethnical reli- 
gion emphasises the dominance of this smrti 
element, with its group exclusiveness and 
tribal loyalties. And .it is this ethnical religion 
that stagnates in course of time, resists social 
change, and collides against physical science 
and all creative social endeavour. In all 
religions, the ethnic element, in course of 
time, becomes increasingly centred in the 
priest and the feudal power, and the univer- 
sal spiritual element is centred in the pro- 
phet and the divine incarnation. The ethni- 
cal aspect of religion will continue to re- 
main ; but it must be subordinated, says 
the Hindu tradition, to the spiritual aspect 
if it is to aid man in his spiritual growth. 

29. India and fhe Scientific Approach to 
Religion 

The methods of investigation in the field 
of religion are largely the same as in the 
positive sciences. Collection of facts, their 
classification, a dispassionate study of these 
so as to reveal the law or laws underlying 
them, such knowledge leading to the con- 
trol over the phenomena concerned, and, 
finally, the application of such knowledge 
for the technique of man’s spiritual growth, 
for the alleviation of human suffering, and 
for the enrichment and fulfilment of human 
life. This kind of study of religion, as a 
thorough scientific study of the facts of the 
inner life, was undertaken by the great 
sages of ancient India ; the insights which 
they gained were re-tested and amplified by 
a galaxy of subsequent sages, leaving to 
posterity the invaluable legacy of a rich 
and dynamic scientific tradition in the field 
of religion. 

It is because of this adamantine , rational, 
and experiential base that Indian spirituality , 
and the culture deriving nourishment from 
it } have stood the test of time. That also 
explains its hospitality to modern physical 



science, and its pride in the remarkable 
achievement of this sister discipline deve- 
loped by the modern West. 

Says Romain Rolland about this quality 
of Indian philosophical thought (The Life of 
Vivekananda, p. 196) : 

‘The true Ved antic spirit does not start 
out with a system of preconceived ideas. 
It possesses absolute liberty and un- 
rivalled courage among religions with 
regard to the facts to be observed and 
the diverse hypotheses it has laid down 
for their co-ordination. Never having 
been hampered by a priestly order, each 
man has been entirely free to search 
wherever he pleased for the spiritual 
explanation of the spectacle of the 
universe.’ 

After a thorough investigation into the 
real nature of man, the sages of the Upani- 
sads made a fundamental discovery ; man, 
in his essential nature, is divine ; behind the 
finite man is the Atman, ever free, ever pure, 
and ever luminous. The body, the mind, 
and the ego are merely the externals of the 
real man who is immortal and divine. This 
discovery led to the further discovery that 
the same divinity is the ground of the world 
as well. This they termed Brahman, the 
totality of the Self and the not-Self, which 
they characterised as satyafn, jnanam, 
anantam — ‘ Truth, Consciousness or know- 
ledge and Infinity.’ 

30. Para Viicfya and Apara Vidya 

In the Mundaka Upanisad, we find this 
question put by an earnest student to a great 

teacher (1.1.3) : 

Kasmin nu bhagavo vijhate sarvam idarn 
vijhdtam bhavati — 

‘What is that reality, O blessed One by 
knowing which we can know all that there 
is in this manifested universe?’ 

Is there such a unique reality by know- 
ing which we can understand all the mani- 
festations of nature, internal as well as 
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external? Is there a unity behind this diver- 
sity, a one behind the many? To this ques- 
tion, the teacher gave a very significant 
reply (ibid., 1.1.4) : 

Dve vidye veditavye , hi ha sma yad 
brahmavido vadanti, para caiva apara ca — 

‘Two are the vidyas, or sciences, to be 
acquired by man ; so say the knowers of 
Brahman. One is called para vidya, higher 
science or knowledge ; the other is called 
apara vidya, ordinary science or know- 
ledge.’ 

Both these must be investigated. Of these, 
the apara or ordinary knowledge, says the 
teacher of the Upanisad, consists of the 
sacred Vedas, phonetics, the code of rituals, 
grammar, etymology, prosody, and astron- 
omy. In fact, it includes, what we would 
today call, the entire gamut of positivistic 
knowledge, including the second-hand know- 
ledge of the experience of religion, con- 
tained in the sacred books of all religions. 

Here, we have a scientific mind of the 
highest order — impersonal, objective, and 
detached. There is no desire to put forth a 
pet opinion ; truth alone is the motive 
power, even if that truth goes against one’s 
pet attachments and aversions. The teacher 
says that even the Vedas, the sacred books 
of the whole people, belong to the category 
of ordinary knowledge. Who would dare to 
say that his own sacred books are ordinary, 
except he who is of a detached and scienti- 
fic frame of mind, and is in search of truth 
and not a dogma — he who has no truth to 
hide, no opinion to uphold, no prejudice 
to defend, who just wants to know the truth 
and is prepared to sacrifice everything else 
into the bargain? No religion except that 
derived from the Upanisadic tradition has 
practised this bold detachment. The follower 
of every other religion, if asked what is 
ordinary knowledge, would unhesitatingly 
reply : All the sacred books of all the reli- 
gions except my own. But this teacher of 



the Upanisads had the detachment and 
boldness, proceeding from love of truth, to 
say that even the Vedas, held in such vene- 
ration by himself and by his people, were 
secondary ; all the sacred books and all the 
positive sciences and the arts are but lower 
knowledge — apara vidya. 

Sri Ramakrishna, in our time, re-empha- 
sized this spirit when he said: The Vedas 
and all other sacred books do not contain 
God, they contain only information about 
God. They are like the Hindu almanac 
which contains forecast of the rainfall of 
the year. But, added Sri Ramakrishna, by 
squeezing the almanac you won’t get a drop 
of water ! Similarly, by squeezing the 
sacred scriptures, none can get God ; but by 
squeezing one’s own experience, all can 
realise God ; for He is the one Self of all. 

What, then, is left to be included in the 
category of para vidya, higher knowledge? 
The teacher proceeds to indicate this elu- 
sive theme. There is a tremendous field of 
knowledge, area of experience, still left, he 
thinks ; but it belongs to a different order. 
So he says (ibid., 1.1.5): 

At ha para, yayd tad aksaram 
adhigamyate — 

‘That is para vidya, or higher science, by 
which the imperishable (Reality) is realised.’ 

Physical science and all the rest deal only 
with things that change, that are perishable. 
As Sir Arthur Eddington has put it, science 
gives us ‘knowledge of structural form and 
not knowledge of content’. The sacred 
books give us, in the words of Sri Rama- 
krishna referred to above, only information 
about God, and not God Himself. And yet 
we feel that, in the words of Eddington, ‘all 
through the physical universe runs that un- 
known content’. What is that content? And 
how can we get at it? If the positive sciences 
cannot get at it, there must be another dis- 
cipline, another line of inquiry, which must 
be able to give us that truth. 
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If the sacred books contain only informa- 
tion about God, there must be a discipline 
which gives us God and not merely infor- 
mation about Him. It js this inquiry that 
pervades the Upanisads and that has made 
them immortal even as literature. And the 
nature and scope of that inquiry, and the 
way it was conducted, and the truths gained 
therefrom, have something superb about 
them. There is no effort to uphold a mere 
opinion, however dear ; no struggle to pro- 
nounce a dogma and cling to it, and thrust 
it upon others ; there is no trace of tired- 
ness, or laziness of mind, seeking a resting 
place on the way. Truth, and nothing but 
truth, is the watchword. Suffused with the 
spirit of truth, they declared {ibid., III. 1.6): 

Satyameva jayate nanrtam 
Satyena pantha vitato devaydnah — 

‘Truth alone triumphs, not untruth ; the 
path to the luminous Reality is spread out 
with truth only.’ 

And this path to the luminous Reality is 
strewn with the debris of discarded opinions, 
pleasing dogmas, broken hypotheses, and 
even dethroned gods ! Thought was not 



allowed to rest on any of them for long ; it 
forged ahead on the two wings of critical 
discrimination and inner detachment, viveka 
and vairagya, and wafted by the current of 
a single-minded passion for truth. One sage 
puts forth his conclusion about the data of 
the internal world gathered by him ; an- 
other shows it as inadequate ; this stimu- 
lates further inquiry, leading to a deeper 
pronouncement. There was this unwearied 
and joyous search, and graceful conflict of 
thought between the most gifted minds, 
through which thought forged ahead. There 
was no national dogma or authoritarian 
church to suppress or arrest it. The whole 
process reached its consummation in the 
profound discovery of the imperishable Self 
of man, the Atman, and its spiritual unity 
with the Self of the universe, the Brahman. 
The entire process was a joyous voyage of 
discovery; looking back, they saw that the 
steps left behind were also valid, and that 
man travels not from error to truth, but 
from truth to truth, from lower truth to 
higher truth. 

{To be concluded ) 
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Chapter two 

Hanuman then made his way through 
that opulent city of Lanka. In a minute 
body he roamed by night all over the 
city. Dazzled, but ever seeking news of 
Sita, he entered the palace. Investigat- 
ing every part of it but not seeing her, 
he then remembered what the raksasl had 

told him, so he quickly sought and found 



the beautiful Ashoka grove, abounding in 
divine trees, which had a pool with jewelled 
steps. It was inhabited by all sorts of 
birds and beasts, and ornamented with 
golden settees encircled by trees the ends 
of whose branches were bowed low with 

fruits. There was Sita, in front of a tree 
that touched the clouds ! Hanuman saw 
too a superb temple with a hundred be- 
jewelled columns. Seeing all this filled him 
with awe. 
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He passed bv and went a little distance 
away. Now he examined the Singsapa 
tree of very dense foliage, which formed 
an umbrella such as he had never before 
seen, and harboured birds of a golden 
colour. At its base was STta, surrounded 
by raksasTs. What he saw beneath the 

tree was a deity, as it were — but one who 
fastened her hair in a single plait 1 , one 
grown thin and wretched, and wearing 
soiled clothes. Emaciated through fasting, 
but still resplendent, she lay on the ground 
piteously repeating ‘Rama, Rama’, for the 
deliverer who did not arrive. 

This was the sight that greeted Hanu- 
man, most excellent of monkeys, as he sat 
among the leaves at the end of a branch 
of a tree. And seeing STta at last, he ex- 
claimed : T have succeeded. The will of 
Rama, the Supreme Self, has been carried 
out by me and no one else.’ 

Suddenly there was a hullaballoo out- 
side those palace grounds. ‘What is 
that ?’ thought Hanuman, lurking in the 
leaves. It was Ravana of ten heads and 
twenty arms, like a hill of nilanjana 2 . who 
had arrived accompanied by his women. 
The monkey was filled with .dismay and 
clung closer to the bunches of leaves. 

‘But how can my death at the hands of 
Rama be imminent ? Rama does not 
come, even for the sake of STta. Why is 
that?’: this was at that moment the secret 
thought of Ravana, who, in his heart, 
was always thinking about Rama. Just 
the meht before, he had bad a dream in 

which Rama had appeared and assured the 
raksasa king that a certain monkey who 
could take any shape at will, would, in a 
miniature form, be observing him from the 
top of a tree. As he had been experiencing 
this remarkable dream Ravana had 
thought within himself, T wonder if there 



!• A sign of mourning. 

Antimony, blue-black in colour. 



is any truth in this dream. Let me do 
this : let the monkey see me make $Tta 
completely miserable by piercing her with 
the arrows of my words ; then he will in- 
form Rama.’ So thinking, he had gone 
quickly into the presence of STta. She, that 
fair-waisted one, had heard the tinkling 
of the little bells on Ravana’s anklets, 
and, shrinking into herself through fear, 
kept her head bowed down. Inwardly 
she was offering herself to Rama. 

Looking at STta Ravana said, ‘Fair- 
browed maiden, why do you shrink within 
yourself at the sight of me ? Rama is living 
among the forest-dwellers with his brother. 
He is nowhere to be seen. Who ever lays 
eyes on him? What concern can you have 
with Rama, who is always indifferent to 
you ? Even though you are forever em- 
bracing and attending on him in your mind, 
in his heart no affection for you arises. 
Even while he was enjoying the delicacies 
prepared by your hand, ungrateful Rama 
did not know your fine qualities — he, that 
vilest one devoid of virtues. Here you 
are, a faithful wife, abducted, and over- 
come with grief and sorrow : even now he 
does not come, so weak is his devotion. 
See his ignoble behaviour — careless, proud, 
oafish, self-conceited. Beauteous one, 
what need have you of this worst of men 
who has turned his back on you ? Grant 
me your favour, for I am utterly devoted to 
you. and I am chief of the asuras [demons]. 

Accepting me you will preside over the 
dev as, gandharvas, serpents, yaks as and 
kinnaras Thus Ravana finished his 
shameless boast. 

STta listened with all her fortitude to 
those words of Ravana. Bowing her head 
and placing a straw 3 between her lips, she 

made her reply: ‘Because you were nat- 

▼ 

urally afraid of Rama, you assumed the 

As a gesture of chastity, a married woman 
used to put some object in between while speaking 
with men other than her husband, 
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guise of a beggar when, he and his brother 
were aosent from our cottage. Like a 
dog snatching the offering at a sacrifice 
you have stolen me, O low one, and before 
long (so you think) you will have me, the 
fruit of that theft. But when your body 
will be in shreds as the target of Rama’s 
arrows, you will know that Rama is the 
Lord, and off to Yama you will go. 
Whether he has to dry up the ocean or 
cover it with arrows, Rama wili come 
with Laksmana to kill you in battle, one 
way or another. You will see, O lowest 



of the raksaras : he will smite you and 



your sons with all his power and take me 



among the raksasas worth to me? Well, 
my long hair can .serve as a rope.’ Seeing 
Sita determined to take her life, Hanuman 
i effected a moment and in his tiny form 
slowly approached within her hearing. 

Tne great Las ar atria, king of Ayodhya, 
born in the line of Iksvaku, has four re- 
nowned sons,’ he whispered, 'ail of them 
endowed with the “special marks” — Rama, 
Laksmana, Bharata and Satrughna. The 
noble -minded eldest brother, Rama, having 
retired to the Dandaka forest at his father’s 
behest togetner witn Laksmana and his own 
wife, sita, lived in the Pancavati on the 
bank of the river Gotami. When she had 



back to his city.’ 

Ine demon king, on hearing Slta’s proud 
and angry words, was overcome with rage, 
and to slay her swiftly drew his dagger. 
But his wife, Mandodari, whose eyes were 
like the colour of copper, was much devot- 
ed to her husband’s welfare. Restraining 
him she said, 'Come away from this emaci- 
ated woman, wretched, sorrowing and 
weeping. There are, among the dev as. 
Sand liar vas and ndgas, many fair women 
with ardent desire for you and you alone — 
women whose glances are distraught with 
longing.’ 



been brought to tnat spot, the illustrious 
Sita, daughter of Janaka, was separated 
from Ramacandra by the evil-minded 
Ravana. Rama, searching for her and 
grieved beyond measure, saw the vulture 
Jatayu, king oi the birds, who had fallen 
to earth, and granted him at once the boon 
of attaining heaven on Mt. Risyamuka. 
lhen Rama in his wisdom formed a pact 
with Sugriva, killing Vali who had stolen 
Sugrlva’s wife. Sugriva, now king of the 
monkeys by the favour of Rama, summon- 
ed all his subjects and sent them off in all 
directions in search of Sita. And I, the 



[ Ravana then pronounced upon Sita this 
sentence: if at the end of two months she 
would not accept him, she should be devour- 
ed for his breakfast. He. returned to his 
palace. Now the raksasis guarding Sita 

jeer at her and taunt her, until one of them 
relates a dream she has just had, in which 
Rama is seen to invade the city and bum 
it, kill Ravana and all his tribe, and rescue 
Sita. The latter, however, has heard only 
of her terrible fate, and flooded with tears 
of sorrow, casts about for a means to end 
her life.,] 

Chapter Three 



king’s minister, quickly crossed the sea, one 
hundred yojanas in width, searching for the 
city of Lanka and the lovely Sita. 

‘Gradually I discovered the Ashoka grove 
and the Singsapa tree, and here I saw the 
sorrowing Sita, overcome with grief. X 
have reached Rama’s divine Queen and my 
mission is accomplished.’ With this, the 
wise Hanuman concluded his speech. 

Sita was astonished at hearing this tale 
gradually unfold. ‘What have I heard com- 
ing out of the air, uttered by the wind ? 4 Is 
it the fancy of my mind — a mere day- 

dream— or is it true? Weeping so much, I 



‘Why not give, up the body by suicide?’ 

thought Sita. ‘Without Rama, what is life 4 - A pun here; Hanuman is the son of Vayu. 
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have no sleep; that X know. How comes 
this illusion, that words so sweet are spoken 
in my ear? Let him show himself, this sweet- 
speaking illustrious stranger! ’ 

Descending then from his shelter of 
leaves, Hanuman slowly came into her pres- 
ence measuring the ground with the length 
of his body, and gently prostrated himself. 
Before her in salutation was a red-faced 
light-brown monkey. Alarmed, Sita 
thought: It .is Ravana who has come. By 
magic, to deceive me, he has come in the 
form of a money . 5 With her head bowed 
she sat in silence. So he spoke to her once 
more: 

‘Devi, I am not what you suspect. Mother, 
give up your suspicions about me; I am the 
servant of Rama, King of Kosala, who is 
the Supreme Self ; I am the minister of 
Sugrfva, the monkey king; and I am, O 
peerless one, the son of Vayu, fife-breath 
of the universe.’ 

‘Salutations to Hanuman,’ ventured Sita. 
‘How did the monkeys come into league 
with men, since you say you are Rama’s 
messenger?’ Delighted, Hanuman gave his 
reply. [He relates to her how he came to 
be entrusted by Ramacandra with the com- 
mission of finding Sita, and tells her that 
Rama has given him one of his rings as a 
token of recognition. ‘Give to JanakI,’ 
Rama had said, ‘this ring engraved with 
my name.’] 

‘At great cost I have come with it, Devi ; 
now behold that ring.’ He placed in her 
hand the signet-ring, and made namskara; 
then stood at a distance, joining his hands 
respectfully. Sita, seeing the ring with 
Rama’s name engraved upon it, was uplift- 
ed in heart, and bore it on the top of her 
head. Tears of joy streamed from her eyes. 

‘O monkey, O saver of my life ! You are 
indeed wise; you are certainly devoted to 
him, serviceful and trustworthy; otherwise 
how could Rama send another man into 
my presence? You, Hanuman, have seen 



all this, my miserable condition ; tell it all 
to Rama, so that pity for me will dawn in 
his heart. For at the end of two months 
my life will be snulfed out. That demon 
will eat me if Rama does not arrive. If the 
Lord comes with Sugriva and his troops 
and fighting Ravana, cuts him iu half 
along with his sons and releases rne, then, 
O hero, will Rama’s heroism meet the ex- 
pectations of everyone. Tnerefore, O 
Hanuman, do your very best by means of 
speech, and move Rama to come and rescue 
me and thus fulfil dharma.’ 

'Just as i have loreseeu. Mother,’ answer- 
ed Hanuman ‘Rama and Laksmana will 

3 • • • 

quickly come wilh Sugriva and his army 
and tnrough their strength kill Ravana. 
Rama will take you with him to Ayodhya, 
without a doubt.’ 

‘But how will Rama (the immeasurable 
Self)’, asked Sita, ‘cross the wide ocean with 
the monkey army?’ 

‘They may have to climb on my shoul- 
ders, those two bulis-among-men ; Sugriva 
and his army, as well. In a moment we 
shall cross, through the air, the broad ocean, 
and burn up the hosts of demons. But have 
no more doubts. Give me your leave. 
Mother. In haste I am off to see Rama 
and his brother. Now let me have some- 
thing of yours to take with me, so that when 
he recognizes it, he will believe me; for then 
he will be eager and will spur himself . 5 
Lotus-eyed Sita reflected a moment. Re- 
leasing from the band on her hair a crest- 
jewel, she gave it to Hanuman, 

‘Let Rama and Laksmana believe you 
through this, O chief of monkeys !’ [Then 
she also related to him an incident, known 
only to Rama and herself which had oc- 
curred on Mount Chitrakuta. ] 

Said Hanuman, ‘Devi, if Rama only 
knows that you are waiting here, he will 
reduce Lanka and its raksasas to ashes in a 
moment . 5 

‘My child,’ replied Sita, puzzled, ‘how 
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will you and all the honourable monkeys, 
small as you are, fight with the demons? 5 
In answer, he took on his previous size, 
looming large as Mount Meru, sure to raise 
fear in the raksasa hosts. Seeing him then 
resembling a mountain, she was filled with 
great joy and declared, ‘You hav.e that 
capacity; and you are righteous. The 
raksasls will look upon you as a storehouse 
of power. Go swiftly to Rama, and may 
your way be clear! 5 The monkey, feeling 
by now very hungry, said: 

‘Now that I have seen you, let me eat, in 
your presence, some of the fruits of these 
trees. 5 And Sita assented and let 
him go. After prostrating himself, he went 
away. But when he had not gone very far 
he began to think: 

‘Any messenger who goes out for the sake 
of some particular task and returns without 
doing something additional— something not 
incompatible with his master’s mission, is 
just the lowest grade of servant. So 1 
should go and see Rama after doing a little 
extra something, such as seeing Ravana and 
speaking to him.’ Thus Hanuman, sitting 
on the branch, hatched his plan. Then he 
began to uproot the precious Ashoka grove, 
and in a trice made it treeless. Leaving 
enough of the woods to protect SIta, he 
soon laid waste the remainder. When the 
raksasls saw the grove torn up like this, they 
enquired of SIta, ‘Who ever is this extra- 
ordinary one who looks like a monkey? 5 
And Sita replied, ‘It may be some chimera; 

I don’t understand all this maya produced 
by demons: distracted as I am by pain and 
misery, how can I possibly recognize him? 5 
Hurrying away beset with fear, the raksasls 
went to Ravana and reported everything 
Hanuman had done. 

‘O Lord, 5 said they, ‘some impressive 
being in the form of a monkey of immeasur- 
able stride has talked with Sita, uprooted 
the Ashoka grove in the twinkling of an eye 
and shattered the temple. He has killed 

4 



the guards and is standing there on the 
spot. 5 Ravana listened with dismay to the 
news of the destruction of his beloved 
wood, and rising quickly, sent his servants. 
There in the midst of the broken platform 
stood Hanuman, large as a mountain, in his 
hand as weapon an iron post, his face look- 
ing frightful from the smearing of blood. 
His tail was twitching. As he saw the 
band of demons approching, he roared, 
throwing them into gileat confusion. Re- 
garding him now with his terrible form as 
the ‘murderer of raksasas 5 , they discharged 
a multitude of various weapons. As an 
elephant might deal with flies, so Hanuman 
stood up and crushed them completely at 
once with his club. 

Ravana heard of it and was filled with 
wrath. He summoned five proud generals 
and sent them there; but they too were 
slain by the iron club. Enraged, Ravana 
then dispatched seven of the sons of his 
ministers. As soon as they arrived the 
monkey chief finished them off. He then 
took refuge in his former position and eyed 
the raksasas from where he stood. 

Now the mighty demon Kumara, with his 
magnificent eye, appeared on the scene. 
Seeing him, Hanuman flew up into the sky 
and with his club quickly struck Kumara 
on the head, from above. The diemon and 
the power of his infamous eve were totally 
destroyed. At the news of this slaughter 
of his son Kumara, Ravana became angry 
beyond bounds. And to Indrajlt he said, 
‘Son, I am going to meet the enemy, this 
slayer of sons. I will bind him and bring 
him; or else I will kill him. 5 

‘Do not say so, father exclaimed Indra- 
jTt, ‘Why should I remain here? Your 
words distress me. I will go and soon have 
him in tow with the “noose of Brahma 55 .’ 5 
With this the mighty hero climbed into his 
chariot. Accompanied by many of the 



5 * A legendary magic weapon. 
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raksasas, he rode off towards Hanuman. 
The loud roar that they made came to 
Hanumairs ear, and raising his club he 
leapt off into cloud-land. Like Garuda 
flying around in the clouds, he was pep- 
pered with arrows — his head by eight, his 
heart by six and his feet by the same, and 
his tail was split by another. A horren- 
dous monkey-roar came from his throat and 
with great exultation he upraised his club. 
Down it came and powdered in an instant 
the charioteer with his horse and the chariot. 
But Meghanada 6 survived to bring up 
another chariot, produce the magic weapon 
Brahmastra and bind that noblest of mon- 
keys. Thus was he able to haul him into 
the presence of King Ravana. 

But what, to Hanuman, are bonds such 
as these — to him who is forever free from 
all bonds, having emplanted in his heart the 
lotus-feet of Rama? Those who, sunk 
down, repeat that name a hundred times, 
do they not become totally and instantly 
free from the bondage of what is done 
through the action of ignorance, and go to 
that blessed abode resplendent with a mil- 
lion suns? 

Chapter Four 

Lord Mahadeva said: 

Looking round the city in fright, the 
monkey chief was now led in bonds, follow- 
ed by the very angry citizens gaping at him 
and pummelling him from all sides with 
their fists. Once he had made contact, even 
for a brief instant, with Indrajit’s magical 
weapon, Hanuman understood its power, 
and, held by its tiny ropes, went along 
through respect for the specific quality of 
its action. IndrajTt led him into Ravana’s 
city where the latter was seated in assembly, 
and said: ‘Here is the monkey; I have 

bound him with the Brahmastra. He has 
killed great asuras. What to do with him 

6* Indrajit. 



is a matter for honourable judgement by 
your ministers. But let it be well consider- 
ed, for this monkey is no ordinary one.’ 

Ravana then moved about the assembly, 
looking round him, and stopping in front of 
prahasta (who resembled Mount Anjana 
itself) said : ‘Prahasta, you ask that one 
why he has come here, what business he 
has here, where he comes from and why 
he destroyed the whole grove and violently 
killed my men/ Prahasta respectfully 
questioned Hanuman : ‘Why were you sent, 
O monkey? Have no fear: I will release 
you 1 . Tell the truth in the presence of the 
lord of all/ 

Then Hanuman, eyeing the foe, the asura 
(Ravana), who was the thorn of the three 
worlds, with great joy began slowly to speak 
holy words about Rama, remembering him 
again and again. [Here he tells the story 
of how he came to be Rama’s ally and went 
in search of Slta, found her and became 
enraged at her plight.] Then he said: 

‘Indrajit approached and bound me with 
“Brahma’s noose”. Although it merely 
touched me, I yielded, O Ravana, to the 
power of that Brahmavara, becoming as if 
bound. My mind is now filled with a feel- 
ing of compassion and I want to tell you 
what will be for your welfare: Ravana, 

through discrimination consider what is the 
right path for the world, and employ your 
intelligence in a manner not destructive. 
Find the path divine, the source of freedom 
through remembrance, in order that the 
embodied soul may have refuge and eternal 
welfare. For you are a descendant of 
Pulasti, and are bom in the highest line of 
Brahma, and a kinsman of Kubera. Even 
endowed with body-consciousness, see how 
you are not a raksasa — what to speak of 
the falsity of that idea when you are con- 
scious of the Self! Your suffering in the body 
is not continuous, nor is ignorance your 
permanent status. This is the truth: Be- 

cause of non-duality, there is in you neither 
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modification nor any cause of alteration. 
Just as a cloud goes everywhere but does 
not become attached, so. Your Excellency, 
a person, though dwelling in a body and 
connected with a subtle body, organs, 
pranas, etc., is the experiencer of all such 
bonds, and understanding 4 1 am conscious- 
ness alone, unborn, immutable, for I am 
filled with bliss”, he becomes free. Also, 
the body is not the self, as it is born as a 
modification of earth, nor is the prana the 
self, as it is merely air, nor is the mind, it 
being a transformation of egoism, nor is 
intellect, which arises as a modification of 
prakrti. The Self is the Lord (Isvara\ 
made of consciousness and bliss, without 
change, and different from the conglomera- 
tion of body and the rest. Always know- 
ing the Self as stainless and free, one is 
thereby freed from upadhis. 

‘So I will tell you what will bring about 
your permanent liberation ; listen atten- 
tively great-minded one ! Devotion to 
Visnu is an excellent means of purifying 
the mind; it opens the door to the purest 
knowledge and the perception of pure 
truth; through correct knowledge one goes 
to the supreme abode. So now worship 
Hari, worship Rama, husband of Slta, who 
is primeval ruler of Prakrti. Give up the 
stupidity of imagining him in your heart as 
an enemy, and worship him, for he is ever 
affectionate to those who take refuge in him. 
Honouring Slta and saluting Rama, you and 
your sons and kinsmen will be freed from 
fear. How can a man who does not keep 
Rama clearly in view, with devotion, as 
seated in his heart, as the Supreme Self of 
blissful non-dual form, gain the final pas- 
sage over this ocean of relative existence, 
ringed as it is with the billows of suffering? 
Otherwise, like an enemy from whom you 
have no protection, you are conducting 
yourself to lower and lower levels, burned 
by the fire of ignorance; there will not be 
even the suspicion of freedom for you. 



from your own misdeeds.’ 

When the ten- headed asura heard this 



speech of the son of the Wind, like nectar 
in its sweetness, he was unable to bear it 
and very angry, and his red eyes blazed. 
He addressed the monkey : 

‘How do you dare thus prattle fear- 
lessly before me? You are evil-minded and 
the lowest of monkeys. Who is this 
Rama ? Who are those forest-people ? I 
will strike down that villain, the ally of 
Sugriva ! Killing you too, now, I will then 
destroy Slta, Rama and Laksmana. Be- 
fore long I will kill Sugriva as well and 
then King Vali with all his troops.’ Hear- 
ing Ravana’s words, Hanuman, burning 
with greater anger, as it were, said to the 
asura, ‘O vilest of a million Ravanas, 
there is no one equal to me ! I am the 
servant of that Rama whose stride is im- 
measurable.’ At this Ravana was filled 
with rage and said to the raksasas : 

‘Come, cut this monkey to pieces ; let 
all the demons, all our friends and kins- 
men, behold it.’ But Vibhlsana obstruc- 
ted his brother whose weapon was already 
upraised for the slaughter. 

‘Your Majesty,’ he protested, ‘a monkey 
who is a king over others is by no means 
suitable for murder by those possessed of 
majesty. If this monkey messenger is 
killed, who will convey the news to your 
enemy? Therefore think of something 
equivalent to death ; let him go with some 
mark upon him, so that when Rama sees 
it, he will come quickly with Sugriva at 
his side. Then you may have your battle.’ 
Ravana thought it over and said: 

‘Well, they say that monkeys take great 
pride in their tails ; so let us wrap his tail 
carefully with cloth, set it on fire, and 
parade him around the city, and then douse 
him. Let him be shamed before all the 
leading monkeys.’ Accordingly Hanu- 
man’s tail was firmly wrapped with many 
strips of hemp and cloths smeared with oil. 
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Then the powerful demons, setting alight 
the tip of the tail and holding him firmly 
bound with ropes, made him move about 
in all directions while they shouted : 
‘This is a thief !’, accompanying it with 
the beating of drums which they struck 
again and again. All this Hanuman bore, 
as he had in view a certain purpose. But 
having gone near the western gate, he be- 
came small again and got out of the ropes. 
Assuming his mountain-form once more, 
he jumped up to the tower of the temple. 
Taking up one of the pillars, he struck 
down the guards in an instant, and now 
decided how to finish his work. From 
the top of the temple the monkey leapt 
from house to house, and with his great tail 
blazing, set afire all Lanka with its eight 
towers and portals. Cries of ‘Alas ! My 
child! My husband!’ were heard on all 
sides, as the women of the demons climbed 
even to the top of the temple. All the deities, 
(of the temples), as it were, were falling 
into the fire . 7 

When he had reduced the whole city to 
ashes, leaving only the house of Vibhlsana, 
Hanuman jumped into the ocean and 
immersed his tail. At last he became 
normal and reflective. Sita, coming to 
know of all this, had beseeched Agni 
(through her great friendship with Vayu) 
that the monkey’s tail might not be burnt. 
So it had become quite cool. For when 
the special messenger of Rama, the re- 
membering of whose name shakes off all 



T * A pun here: ‘were becoming Agni’. 



sins, can cross at once over the three fires 
of torment 8 even in this life, how can he 
be burnt by that ordinary fire ? 

[Hanuman now goes to Sita, takes leave 
of her and starts for home. Travelling 
with the speed of the wind he returns to 
the forest where Sugriva and the rest are 
staying. He makes a loud noise which 
the others recognize, and there is much 
rejoicing. They all go quickly to Rama 
and Sugriva. Raina is overjoyed to have 
word of Sita, and Hanuman relates all 
his adventures.fl After hearing the whole 
story, and marvelling, Rama declared : 9 

‘Hanuman, I see no means of repaying 
you this service you have rendered — a 
service difficult even for gods to perform. 
I offer you now my all, O MarutI!’ Draw- 
ing to him in close embrace that best of 
monkeys, his eyes streaming with tears, 
Rama poured out his great love. Filled with 
love for his devotee, he said : 

‘Very difficult to have in this world is 
this embrace with Me, the Paramatman; 
now O Monkey Chief, you are indeed my 
devotee, my beloved.’ 

People reach the incomparable sphere of 
Visnu just by worshipping with tulasl leaves 
etc. the lotus-feet of Rama; here was the 
son of the Wind, with such a store of meri- 
torious action behind him, having his own 
body embraced by Rama! 



{To be concluded ) 



8. Three kinds of miseries — Adhyatmika, 
Adhidaivika, and Adhibhautika. 

9 . From verse 59. 
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(iii) Need for Development of Moral 
Character : 

Closely connected with Swamiji’s theory 
of religion as the ‘ core-subject ’ is his idea 
that the purpose of education is man- 
making : 

Education is not the amount of infor- 
mation that is put into your brain and 
runs riot there, undigested, all your life. 
We must have life-building, man-mak- 
ing, character- making, assimilation of 
ideas. If you have assimilated five ideas 
and made them your life and character, 
you have more education than any man 
who has got by heart a whole library . 90 

Here again there is a superficial resem- 
blance of Swamiji’s idea to Herbart’s well- 
known dictum that the goal of education is 
the formation of character. But while 
Herbart’s concept of morality was based on 
obedience to social norms and the biblical 
commandments, Swamiji based his concept 
on the deeper principle of manifestation of 
man’s potential divinity. 

Another important moral principle of 
Swamiji which is in tune with the ancient 
Hindu tradition is the practice of Brahma- 
charya or continence. The sublimation and 
retention of the creative powers of man is 
essential for the health and development of 
the brain and its faculties. Swamiji said : 

Complete continence gives great intel- 
lectual and spiritual power . 911 

Controlled desire leads to the highest 
result. Transform the sexual energy into 
spiritual energy. . . . The stronger this 
force, the more can be done with it. 



Only a powerful current of water can 
do hydraulic mining . 92 

By the observance of strict Brahma- 
charya all learning can be mastered in a 
very short time — one has an unfailing 
memory of what one hears or knows but 
once. It is owing to this want of con- 
tinence that everything is on the brink 
of ruin in our country . 93 

The chaste brain has tremendous 
energy and gigantic will-power. Without 
chastity there can be no spiritual strength. 
Continence gives wonderful control over 
mankind. The spiritual leaders of men 
have been very continent, and this is 
what gave them power . 94 

Every boy should be trained to prac- 
tise absolute Brahmacharya, and then, 
and then only, faith — Shraddha— will 

come . 95 

It is this lack of faith in themselves and 
the higher values of life that is the bane of 
of modern youth. Swamiji wanted to 
restore this faith. Hence he placed great 
importance on Shraddha or faith as an inte- 
gral part of education. He said : 

The idea of true Shraddha must be 
brought back once more to us, the faith 
in our own selves must be reawakened, 
and, then only, all the problems which 
face* our country will gradually be 

solved by ourselves . 90 

This faith in themselves was in the 
hearts of our ancestors, this faith in 
themselves was the motive power that 
pushed them forward and forward in the 
march of civilization ; and if there has 
been degeneration, if there has been 
defect, mark my words, you will find that 
degeneration to have started on the day 
our people lost this faith in themselves . 97 



92* Comp . Works, VII, p. 69. 

9°* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 9 s * Comp. Works, VII, p. 224. 

(hereafter Comp. Works) , Mayavati : Advaita 94. Comp. Works, I, 1962, p. 263. 

Ashrama, III, 1960, p. 302. Comp. Works , V, 1959, p. 369. 

91 * Comp. Works, VII, 1958, p. 67. 96. Comp. Works , V, p. 332. 
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To preach the doctrine of Shraddha or 
genuine faith is the mission of my life. 
Let me repeat to you that this faith is 
one of the potent factors of humanity. 
. . . First, have faith in yourselves. 
Know that though one may be a little 
bubble and another may be a mountain- 
high wave, yet behind both the bubble 
and the wave there is the infinite ocean. 98 

Therefore, my brethren, teach this life- 
saving 5 great, ennobling, grand doctrine 
to your children, even from their very 
birth. 99 

(iv) Importance of Concentration : 

One of the chief achievements of the 
ancient Hindu sages was the development 
of the science of concentration. The tech- 
nique of concentration was perfected in 
India more than in any other place in the 
world. It is ridge-pole of Hindu spiritual 
disciplines. Swamiji wanted to introduce 
the benefit of these discoveries of ancient 
yogis into the field of education and apply 
it as a means of quickening and widening 
the educative process. He said : 

To me the very essence of education is 
concentration of mind, not the collect- 
ing of facts. If I had to do my education 
over again, and had any voice in the 
matter, I would not study facts at all. 
1 would develop the power of concen- 
tration and detachment, and then with 
a perfect instrument I would collect facts 
at will. Side by side, in the child, should 
be developed the power of concentration 
and detachment. 100 

Even the lowest shoeblack, if he gives 
more concentration, will black shoes 
better ; the cook with concentration will 
cook a meal all the better. In making 
money, or in worshipping God, or in 
doing anything, the stronger the power 
of concentration, the better will that 
thing be done. This is the one call, the 
one knock, which opens the gates of 



97* Comp . Works, 511, P- 376. 

98. Comp. Works, III, p. 444. 

99. Comp . Works, III, p. 376. 

l°°* Comp. Works , VI, 1963, p. 38-9. 



nature, and lets out floods of light. This, 
the power of concentration, is the only 
key to the treasure-house of knowl- 
edge. 101 

(v) Education for Self-support and Self- 

help : 

The knowledge and moral character that 
the student acquires through education 
should help him jn facing the problems of 
life and to earn a decent livelihood. It 
should enable him to stand on his own legs. 
Swamiji asked : 

The education which does not help 
the common masses of people to equip 
themselves for the struggle for life, 
which does not bring out strength of 
character, a spirit of philanthropy, and 
the courage of a lion — is it worth the 
name ? 102 

Mere book learning won’t do. We 
want that education by which character 
is formed, strength of mind is increased, 
the intellect is expanded, and by which 
one can stand on one’s own feet. 108 

What we want are Western science 
coupled with Vedanta, Brahmacarya as 
the guiding motto, and also Shraddha and 
faith in one’s own self. 104 

Swamiji wanted our young men to learn 
the skills that the Western world had deve- 
loped, especially their technology, organizing 
capacity and business efficiency. 

What we need, ... is to study, indepen- 
dent of foreign control, different branc- 
hes of the knowledge that is our own, 
and with it the English language, and 
Western science ; we need technical 
education and all else that may develop 
industries so that men, instead of seeking 
for service, may earn enough to provide 
for themselves, and save something 
against a rainy day. 105 



I 01 - Comp. Works , II, 1963, p. 391. 

102. Comp, Worksyil, p. 147. 

103. Comp. Works,V, p. 342. 

104 • Comp. Works,V, p. 366. 

1°5. Comp. Works ,V, p. 368-9. 
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2. Practical Means of Spreading and much has already been done in this 



Education : 

Regarding the practical side of educa- 
tion Swami Vivekananda knew only too 
well that in the first place it was a slow 
process. He said : 

Kings having gone, the power is the 
people’s. We have, therefore, to wait 
till the people are educated, till they 
understand their needs and are ready 
and able to solve their problems. The 
tyranny of the minority is the worst 
tyranny in the world. Therefore, in- 
stead of frittering away our energies on 
ideal reforms, which will never become 
practical, we had better go to the root 
of the evil and make a legislative body, 
that is to say, educate our people, so 
that they may be able to solve their own 
problems. Until that is done all these 
ideal reforms will remain ideals only. 
The new. order of things is the salvation 
of the people by the people, and it takes 
time to make it workable, especially in 
India, which has always in the past been 
governed by kings. 106 

Secondly, Swamiji knew that the educa- 
tional reform that he wanted to bring about 
would not come from the British Govern- 
ment. Democracy becomes successful only 
when it becomes a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people— as Lincoln 
defined it. This means that the masses 
must be educated and made conscious of 
their responsibility in shaping their own 
destinies. In India the people had for cen- 
turies been under the rule of kings — native 
and foreign. The village councils or Pan- 
chayats, which for oenturies formed the 
backbone of Indian polity, ceased to be 
democratic long ago as they were in most 
cases dominated by powerful local chief- 
tains. Hence education of the masses had 
been neglected for a very long time. With 
the attainment of freedom and democracy, 
India has woken to the dire need of spread- 
ing education among its millions of people, 

i°6- Comp. Works, V. p. 215-16. 



direction. But during Swamiji' s time 
educational machinery was controlled by 
the British Government, and its goal, as 
openly declared by Lord Macaulay, was the 
introduction of the values and mores of 
British society in the life of Indians so as 
to make them better fitted as the subject 
race. 

Swamiji for sometime seems to have 
entertained the hope of influencing some 
of the Maharajas to start educational and 
social reforms in their states. That was 
one of the reasons why he contacted sev- 
eral ruling princes and occasionally lived 
in their palaces, and later on wrote several 
inspiring letters to them and their Dewans. 
But with the British Government having 
its finger in every affair of the native States, 
the Maharajas themselves couldn’t do much. 
The wealth of the country was being spiri- 
ted away, and very little of it was directed 
to spread education in the villages, con- 
taining 80% of the population. 

All this convinced Swamiji of the need 
for organizing private bodies for the spread 
of not only religion but also secular educa- 
tion among the masses. He also knew that 
a central organization was needed to direct 
and control the activities of these private 
bodies. He expressed his wish to start 
such a self-directing institution in one of 
his lectures in India : 

My whole ambition in life is to set 
in motion a machinery which will 
bring noble ideas to the door of every- 
body, and then let men and women 
settle their own fate. Let them know 

what our forefathers as welt as other 
nations have thought on the most 
momentous questions of life. Let them 
see specially what others are doing 
now, and then decide. We are to put 
the chemicals together, the crystalliza- 
tion will be done by nature according 
to her laws. 107 

107 ♦ Comp. Works, V. p. 29. 
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At first, Swamiji had a plan of starting 
a Vedanta college in Madras (with a tem- 
ple of Universal Religion attached to it) to 
train preachers and send them like waves 
rolling irresistibly all over the country, 
as he nut it. It was the idea of getting 
money for such a programme of education 
of the masses that was one of the reasons 
for his going to America. 

Later on, while in America, Swamiji 
changed his plan and decided to start an 
extension to the already existing Rama- 
krishna Order of monks into a philanthro- 
pic body called the Ramakrishna Mission. 
Experience had taught him that without 
a body of dedicated monks, no philanthro- 
pic work can survive long in India. In 
the Ramakrishna Mission, monks and lay 
people co-operate in its multifarious activ- 



ities. 

Another reason for the starting of the 
Ramakrishna Mission was to put into prac- 
tice Swamiji’s idea of gurukula-vasa 
(students staying with their teacher) for 
boys. He knew that the ancient ideal of 
children living with a teacher in his home 
was no longer possible. The next best 
thing would be to start hostels run by 



Hindu monks on the lines of ancient Bud- 
dhist monks. The various educational ins- 
titutions run by the Ramakrishna Mission 
are trying to put into practice Swamiji’s 
ideal of gurugriha-vasa. 

Swamiji knew very well that his ideas 
and ideals of education could not be put 



into practice unless the whole educational 
machinery of the nation was controlled. 
That is why he said : 

...we must have the whole education 
of our country, spiritual and secular, 
in our own hands, and it must be on 
national lines, through national methods 
as far as practical. Of course this is 
a very big scheme, a very big plan. I 
do not know whether it will ever work 
out. But we must begin the work . 108 

These words were uttered by the great 
Swami about seventy-six years ago. Now 
the British have left India and the educa- 
tion is entirely left to a government elected 
by the Indian people. But has Swamiji’s 
dream of spreading religious education, 
man-making education, ever been carried 
out? We are sorry to say : No ! for this, 
neither Swami Vivekananda nor his ideas 
are responsible. The blame lies entirely 
with us. 

This has been admitted by several con- 
temporary political leaders in India. Some- 
time back while delivering the convoca- 
tion address at the Gandhi Gram Rural 
Institute, South India, the Ex-Prime Minis- 
ter Smt. Indira Gandhi said : ‘One of the 
biggest mistakes we made when we gained 
independence was not to have overhauled 
thoroughly our educational system and 
structure. We are paying for it now.’ 

(To be concluded) 
108 * Comp. Works, III, p. 302. 




UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA*— I 

To Sister Nivedita 1 




Dear Miss Noble, 



Darjeeling, 
3rd April 1897. 



I have just found a bit of important work for you to do on behalf of the 
downtrodden masses of India. 

The gentleman, I take the liberty of introducing to you, is in England on 
behalf of the Tiyas, a plebian caste in the native State of Malabar. 

You will realize from this gentleman what an amount of tyranny there is 
over these poor people, simply because of their caste. 

The Indian Government has refused to interfere on ground of non-inter- 
ference in the internal administration of a native State. The only hope of these 
people is the English Parliament. Do kindly everything in your power to help 
this matter being brought before the British Public. 

Ever yours in the truth, 

VIVEKANANDA. 




Almora, 3 
20th June 1897. 

My dear Miss Noble, 

Many many thanks for your kind letter. . . . 

. . . Miss Muller is here ; she is planning various things. Lord knows what 
will be the results. . . . 

Next summer I will be in London after putting the machine here in motion 
a bit. In two months 1 go down from these hills and make a lecture tour through 
the big cities of northern India. That will take up the whole of winter. I have 
started an organization here and will send you a lot of prospectuses as soon as 
ready. 

By the by, I wrote Sturdy to get up a little reception for my friend the Raja 
of Khetri and some other Rajput princes who went there for the Jubilee. Do 
write me please any news about these Indians, as I am very much interested in 
many of them. 

With all love. 

Yours in the truth, 

VIVEKANANDA. 



* (g) The President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math. 

1. Before receiving the name Nivedita from Swami Vivekananda in the March of 1899, 
on the eve of her first initiation as a novice of the Ramakrishna Order, she was known 
as Miss Margaret Noble. Swamiji used to address her as Miss Noble, Margaret, Margot 
or Margo, in his letters to her. 

2. Tor the published portion, vide The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , Maya- 
vati: Advaita Ashrama, Volume VIII, 1971, pp. 405-06. 

3- Almora is a hill station in Uttar Pradesh, in northern India. 

5 
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Almora, 
4th July 1897. 

My dear Miss Noble, 

... On the one hand Sturdy is silent. His pamphlets show that he has 
almost washed his hands off the affair, and Abhedananda now and then sends 
only a dismal groan. On the other hand, your letters are full of life and sunshine 
and bring strength and hope to my spirits, and they sadly want them now, God 
knows ! ... 

In India lectures and teaching cannot do any good. What we want is 
Dynamic-religion. And that I am determined to show— God willing’, as the 
Mohammedans say, or if our embodied human Gods will it, as I should say 
as a Vedantist, — especially those white Gods of England, as power in the shape 
of sympathy and gold are both in their hands just now. Moreover, there is 
very little hope of getting any help from my own countrymen. This Indian 
octopus made of Jelly-fish material will take years yet to become practical. Do 
not be deluded by the enthusiasm they are spending on me. It is all froth. When 
the time will come to pay, most of them will be nowhere. . . . 

With all love. 

Yours ever in the Truth, 

VlVEKANANDA. 

P.S. What about Mrs. Johnson? She promised to write me before I left 
and not a word as yet ! Kindly give her my eternal love and gratitude when you 
next meet her, so to Lady Isabel and all the Sesame friends. 

V. 




Calcutta, 
30th January 1898. 

My dear Miss Noble, 

This is to introduce Prof. M. Gupta 5 who has been already introduced to 
you on board the boat that brought you over to shore. 

He has very kindly consented to devote an hour or more -every day to teach 
you Bengali. I need not state that he is a genuine good and great soul. 

Ever yours in the Lord, 

VlVEKANANDA. 

P.S. I am afraid you felt badly today. 

V. 



4. For the published portion, vide The Complete Works , Vol. VIII, 1971, pp. 407-08. 

5. Perhaps Mahendra Nath Gupta, the writer of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna . 
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5 

Math, Belur, 
Howrah, Bengal, 
16th March 1898. 

My dear Margaret, 

It is needless to let you know, you have fulfilled all my expectations in your 
last lecture. 

It appears to me that the platform is the great field where you will be of 
great help to me, apart from your educational plans. I am glad to learn that 
Miss Muller is going to have a place on the river. Are you also going to 
Darjeeling? — as you will all the better work after a trip up there ! Next season 
l am planning a series of lectures for you all over India. 

Ever yours with all love and blessings, 
[ Stamp with Swamiji’s portrait ] 

The Calcutta Boy. 



6 

3 p.m. Sunday. 
[ Early 1899 ]. 

My dear Margot, 

I am sorry, I cannot come to see Dr. Mahoney 6 — I am ill. I have not yet 
broken my fast. 

Have you stopped teaching my little cousin? 

Yours with love, 

VIVEKANANDA. 

7 

C/o Dr. Logan, 
770 Oak Street, 
San Francisco, California, 

17th May [ 1900]. 

Dear Margot, 

I am sorry, I cannot come to Chicago yet for a few days. The Doctor 
iDr. Logan) says, I must not undertake a journey till completely strong. He is 
bent on making me strong. My stomach is very very good and nerves fine. I 
am getting on. A few days more and I will be all right. I received your letter 
with the enclosed. 

If you leave for New York soon, take my mail with you. I am coming to 
New York direct. If you leave New York before I leave, put my mail in a 
cover and deposit with Turiyananda and tell him to keep it for me and not to 

G* Dr. Mahoney was the Dt. Medical Officer who used to inspect the sanitary works 
conducted at Calcutta by the Ramakrishna Mission under the leadership of Sister Nivedita, 
during the plague relief of early 1899, 




